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“DRINK THIS—IT WILL REVIVE YOU,” KEITH GORDON SAID, PLACING THE FLASK TO VIVIEN'S LIPS, 


A CLOUDED CHRISTMAS. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


eee ee 


CHAPTER I. 


“Teens, Fraulein? Ibthink we are safely on 
board at last, bag and baggage, and I am very 
glad of it, for Calais is a horrid place to atay in 
on ® winter'sday, Are you comfortable | ” 

Fraulein drew her ¢ more closely alout her, 
Saying something to the effect that it was very 
cold, and necessary to take extra care of oncself 


“8 one neared the treacherous climate of Albion, 


a suggested going downstairs into the ladies’ 
“Just as you like,” said Vivien Etheridge, 
rather lisappointedly, for she loved the sea, even 
when its dark billows were tossing restlesaly 
= ‘at a8 now, beneath a lowering sky, and Frau- 
Schilltz, noticing the wistful look she cast on 
he receding harbour of Calais, said, kind ly,—- 
Remain on deck, if you like, my dear, and if 
Fou are sure you do not feel cold, I, alas, am such 





@ bad sailor that repose is u to me even 
when crossing this horrid little strip of channel.” 

This “ little strip of channel” was vindi- 
cating its title to be called horrid by those who 
could not defy the demor of sea sickness, for the 
great foam-crested wavee were rolling along one 
after another, and breaking in feathery clouds of 
Spray against the steamer’s side as she cut 
through the heavy seas ; and when, after seeing 
the German governess comfortably lodged in the 
cabin, Vivien came on deck again she found it 
deserted, save for one gentleman—-a man of about 
thirty-five, tall, alight, and fair, with along blond 
moustache, and a certain air of breeding that lent 
him an expression beet described as distingué, 

He followed Vivien with hie eyes as she took 
hor seat at the side of the vessel, wrapping her- 
self up iu her furs, and throwing a tiger skin rug 
over her knees, and it struck him that che made 
@ singularly pretty picture sitting thus, with one 
band supporting her rounded cheek, while her 
eyes — eager, hopeful, and expectaut —- were 
gazing across at the white live of cliffs which 
marked her native land, 

She had been away for twelve years—twelve 
long years of waonctonous schoo) life, during 





which time she had never once lefi the quiet 
Belgian convent, with its black-robed Sisters and 
its unvaried routine, but now she was coming 
home for good—coming home to take her place 
in her brother’s house as ite mistreas, aud to play 
her part in the great drama of life, 

Vivien wondered how she would like the home 
she was going to, and then her thoughts drifted 
away to Roy, her big, brave, handsome brother, 
who had been the hero of her school-girl dreams, 
and whom she was prepared to love with all the 
fervour of her passiovate, wilful woraan’s heart, 

“T beg your pardou, you have dropped your 
book,” said a low voice, sud looking up quickly, 
she saw beside her the gentleman with the fair 
moustache, holding in his hand a novel she had 
procured at one of the bookstalle, leas because che 
wanted to read it than for the sake of being able 
to exercise the delightful prerogative of buying a 
romance, which the stern discipline of the convent 
had hitherto forbidden her to read 

She took it from him with a pretty smile and 
a few words of thanks, and he immediately 
followed up the opportunity thus given him, and 
commenced a conversation which she was too un 
sophisticated to think it any harm to continue. 
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Indead, she thought it rather pleasant than other- 
wise to talk to a handsome man whosd blue eyes 
made no efforta to disguise their admiration, 
although his language was carefully tuned to the 
limits of courtly good breeding, 

They talked of various things that verged in no 
way on the persona! until the gentleman remarked 
that he was only just returning from Egypt, 
and that he had gone to Paris ou business before 
proceeding to London. 

"Then it is some time since you were in 
Bugland?” asked Vivien, interested in his care- 
less, nonchalant disclosures. 

“ Over ten years, mademoiselle.,’ 

Ten years! How terribly homesick such a 
long absence must have made you,” 

“Oh, dear no, quite the reverse. There ie no 
one in England I have the least desire to see, 
and probably as few who desires to see me.” 

But what a sad return yours must be then,” 
exclaimed the girl, sympathetic with a picture of 
such loneliness 

“Ih has its advantages as. well ag its draw- 
backs, and probably the former outweigh the 
latter, You see, oftentimes relatives are in the 

, wad for ail practical purposes friends are 


Lom be very sorry to, thinkeso,” with a 
determined phake of her pret Y 

Ab! we look at the world from 4dwo.atand: 
points, you from your youth and I from my 
experience, Naturally the result ie a different 
one, I suppose you are looking forward to. meet- 
ing @ large circle of kindred ¥” 

‘No, I have only one bréther-—-Rog,”. che 
answered, glancing down at the crépean her 
black dress, ' My father died siz monthaage.” 

“Indeed!” a sudden interest came into, his 
eyes, and be looked at her very attentively. 
** Probably this brother wil! be at Dover te meet 
you?” 

* Oh, yes--at least, I hope so.” 

“ And you will proceed to town, together 2). 

“No, we go. straight to i 
to Etheredge —ourt,” ' 

“Etheredge Court,” he repested after. hem 
“Thev you must be Vivien Etheredge.” 

“ Tow did you know my name!” 

* Because I saw you before you went to schodl 
im Belgium, and my memory is a good one,” he 
said, javghing, and holding out hia hand, 
“Haven't you the leet recollection of Trevor 
Etheredge, your dather’s cousin }”’ 

‘* Are you really he 4” she copleiaet, acanning 
hima closely. ‘Yes, I. remember now: I caw 
you just before I left Hugland, and you were 
then on the point of being’ married.” )4)°, 
Vivien paused abruptly, for a change had 
suddenly come over his face, and she remembered 
hearing that his wife had died about twelve 
mouths after they were married, in rather a 
tragic caanuer. 

“That ig a long time ago, is it not?” he said, 
quickly. ‘The intervening years have changed 
youa great deal.” 

‘And you very little. As far as 
serves me, I should say you look 
same as you ‘tid twelve years ago.” 

“Do you think so? You see I am fair, and 
the enemy Time leaves sraall: traces of his pro- 
gress on blond people. So you are going to take 
up your abode permanently at Etheredge 
Court.” 

"Yes, Tam to be Roy’s housekeeper, under 
the chaperovage of }'raulein Schiiltz—a dear, old 
German governess who used’ to come to the 
convent, and who grew fond enough of me to 
come to England for my sake, But what have 
you been Woing all this long while?” 

“Travelling about from place to place, and 
livigg & Bohemian sort of existence,” he an- 
swered, carelessly. “I was in Cairo when the 
news of your father’s death reached me, but I 
left for England as soon as T could wind up cer- 
tain business affairs that detained me.” 

“Does Roy know of your arrival ?”’ 

‘No, I have had no-communication from him 
—it waa through Mr. Winterton, your father’s 
solicitor, that Theard of my cousin’s death. I 
was on rather dangerous ground when I was 
epeaking of relatives,” he added, smiling. “I 
little thought I was addressing one of my own,” 


—— 


my memory 
exactly the 


iresate enc haere the rate of fifty miles an 


"And not guch a very distant one either, 
Why, failing Roy, you are the representative of 
the family honours,” 

A slight flush came over her companion’s face, 
and he glanced at her very sharply. from. under 


and they drifted off into other subjects, until 
the..white line in. the distance bad growa.more 
and more distinct, and at last Dover came in 
view, and all the bustle and confusion of landing 
commenced. The poor Fraulein, locking some- 
thing like a resuscitated corpse, came on deck in 
too complete a state of exhaustion even to utter 
the reproaches she felt her protégée deserved for 
engaging herself in conversation with a young 
ran who was a stranger to her ! 

Almost as soon as the steamer stopped at the 
landing-place,@ young fellow of about four-and- 
twenty, tall, dark, and bearing sufficient resem- 
blance to Vivien to (eb) de e their 
relationship, stepped Om ‘and was greeted by 
Vivien with warm th | made Trevor Ether- 
edge sutile.. He also sauntered up and ed 
‘to renew his acquaintance with Rey, who shook 
hands with: bim cordially enough, although he 
seemed curprised at the rencontre: | 

As a preliminary ‘to. any tat might 
follow, they all proceeded tothe “Lord Warden” 
and had luncheon, aud them went on to the 
station, whither Viyien’s lag being 
turned upside down at the Custom House—had 
already been taken! ‘i 

*You had better come straight on hone pie 
us,” said Roy, to whom the claims pena 
hospitality were of équal importance,  “Non- 
sense, man!” he added, as, Trevor began making 
some objection ; “ you have no friends in Eng- 
land with a prior claim, so I: don't see why you 
shouldn’t spend Christmas with us,” 

In: truth, Etheredge did aot require much 

mm, and before long they were all com- 
‘settled in a first-class carriage—which 
to themselves-—-and being whirled along 





hour, Vivieu and Fraulein-Bebiiltz, cooupyiog 
opposite corners, amused therazalves by watch 
he ea Aad ind ermine! alin, ad hk 
tg : nD Pp OA 
twelfth might cake, while the two geatlemen fell 
duto @ conversation on topics. is 

“Your father died ra suddenly, did he 
not: inquired Trevor, who had. been making a 
carefi\l study of Roy’s face+-a strong, firm, self- 
reliant one, in spite-of its owner's youth... 

* Vary suddenly, indeed. . He had an attack of 
apoplexy, and never rallied afterwards. Just 
before the last he seethed very anxious to say 
something, but we never knew what it was, for 
he was unable to utter it, I alwaye fancied it 
must have had reference to Vivien, who is left 
totally urprovided for, as there is no will—not 
that it makes any difference,” he added, quickly. 
“J shall see that justice is done to her in every 
way.” 

“ Do you think your father never made a will, 
or that he destroyed it after its execution }” 
| “TY really do not} know. His lawyer, Mr. 
| Winterton, says he once drew oue up for him, but 
| it did not meet with his approval, and so it was 
never attested, If he made one, he copied it oub 
himself, and either burnt it or put it away in 
some secret hiding: place.” 

Here Trevor started slightly. 

“You know what an eccentric man he was, 
However, it makes no material difference, as in 
any case I should have had the estates, and IT 
shall take care Vivien does not suffer by the 
omission, Ts she not beautiful?” he added, 
glancing at her with fond pride. 

Very,” his Kingman responded, and then 
leaned back against the cushions, and silently 
watched the snow-clad landscape as they were 
borne swiftly onwards past the white ficlds and 
fice-bound brooks. Roy took his sister’s hand 
and held it in his while he bent down and looked 
into the sweet dark face, with its lovely bloom, 
and wonderful liquid eyes. 

“TY shall be very glad to have you with me, 
Vivien,” ‘he said ; ‘tit has been rather lonely at 
the Court, or would have been if I had not had 
so much business to attend to, There’s nothing 
like work for keeping off the ‘ blues.’” 








hieJong fair lashes, but he said nothing in reply,’ 





“ You will have'to-let me any now, Roy,” 

‘“ What—let you pore ‘over = docu. 
ments, and addle your poor little braim-with long 
accounts, troublesome enough to drive one 


Wel, figures never were my strong point,” 
Vivien admitted eandidly. “They always econ 


ptohave an odd trick: of coming ‘to a different, 


total every time I add them up. Still, pei hape, 
if I were to try very os F 
0 You don't know. what. wonders . might. be 
achieved,” he added, laughing. *\No, we must 
endeavour to find some employment a little mors 
corgevial than that. I’m afraid though you'll 
find it rather lonely at first, for we have very 
few friends, and this,” touching the crape on hi: 
arm, “precludes our going much into society 
just yet. However, I shall do my best to keep 
you from feeling dull.” 

“You need not be afraid, I shall have you,” 
she reeponded, rubbing her cheek against. his 
shoulder with a pretty girlish action that Trevi, 
who. ‘was watching her, thought irresistibiy 
charmiag. 

“And it is not a, trick, either,” be said to 
himself, cynically ; ‘she has not seen enovgh of 
the world yet to learn all those little arts and 

to tise as they grow older.” 
wrk when they arrived at th: 
» where were to’ alight—a little 
inconvenient place, boasting one waiting-room 
and two porters. Outside there was a carriage 
waitivg—a great roomy barouche drawn by 
pair of fine bays, and driven by a stately coach 
man with a powdered wig that quite awed 
Vivien, s0 she said to Roy in a ie whispe: 
that made him She breathed a littl 
sigh of content as she entered the carriage and 
sank beck amongst the cushions, but this state o! 
quiescence was not of long duration, for her 
anxiety to see everything made her press her 
face against the window, and peer out into the 
gathering dusk, trying to cated the first. glimpse 
ot Etheredge Court, 

“What are those chimneys over thore }”’ she 
asked Roy, pointing toa twisted atack of gables 
that rose from amongst zome trees in & park-lik« 
enclosure shut out from the road by high wails. 

“It is Gordon Chase,” be answered, 

“ Who lives there?” 

* A man named Keith Gordon,” returned Roy, 
rather uneasily, and with a glance at Trevor, whe 
had become very pale, arid. turned his head away. 

“Is hean old men, and hashe any daughters !” 
inquired the girl, innocently, 

“ Heis not married, and his ag6 is 4 lit. 
thirty, I believe.” 

“You believe f 

“No.” 

“ How is that—you are near neighbours, are 
you not?” 

“ Not very near. The Court is almost a mile 
away from Gordon Chase; and, besides, he is not 
a visiting man.” 

“ How strange!” observed Vivien, interested. 
“ Heis too young to play the recluse ; but per- 
haps he has had « disappointment that has soured 
him ¢” 

“Yes,” Roy answered, “ perhaps.” 

" Does he live alone, or has he any relatives st 
the Chase ?” 

“ He is alone, I think; but I am really not 
competent to auswer further inquiries, for, as I 
told you before, I know next to nothing of him.’ 

** And you think me very curious for asking 50 
many questions ?” laughed Vivien, “ Weil, per- 
haps [am inquisitive ; but you know so few events 
happened at the convent that we always uséd to 
make the most of them, and never rested content 
until we’had found out all there was to be knows 
I suppose the habjt has clung to me, but I murt 

myeelf of it—indeed, there are lots of ways 
in which I intend to reform, and I quite expece 
that by-and-bye ] shall be an entirely different 
sort of girl.” 

“Then don’t reform, for I would not bave you 
otherwise than you are,” responded Roy, affec 
tionately. 

“What a pretty speech. I did. not know 
brothers were in the habit of flattering ‘ho 
sisters—did you, Mr, Etheridge }" turning t° 
Trevor. 


yer 
» ee, 


Then you don’t know him)” 
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“J don’ see very well how they could help it 
if they had sisters like you,” he auswered ilk 
lantly ; and Vivien burst into a*merry peal of 
laughter at'the reply, LA? 

had drawn up in 


By this time the carri 
front of a long, irregular-look' g Brey:xtone build- 
d gloomy in the 


ing which loomed out vast 
dask. 

Etheridge Courb was a very old house, and 
modern conveniences brought to bear on medieval 
construction had made it a somewhat incongruous 
albeit ex comfortable, habitation. 

Roy own, and’ lifting bie sister from 
the carriage led her into the hall, and then bent 
down and kissed the fair face, slightly clouded 
over now, for in all the joy of this bome-comin 
Vivien could not forgeb that éne voice she 
hoped to hear was’ now silent for ever. 

“ Welcome home, thy dear little ‘sister 1" Roy 


said. 

And Trevor Etheride, overhearing’ the remark, 
smiled curiously as he followed the others in with 
Fraulein Sehiiltz on bis arm. 


ee ee 


CHAPTER IL, 


Vivien soon settled down into her new life, 
and proved heraelf, under Frauloin’s tuition, 
quite an able housekeeper, 

It was pretty to see her runving about’ with a 
big apron on—for what purpose it ia impossible 
to say, seeing that she never did ‘anything more 
laborious than fill the vases with flowers—and 
jingling a large bunch of keys in her pockets, 
which, Roy said, was done to maké her look im- 
portant, 

Be that as it may, she made a great difference 
to the gloomy old ‘house, bringing with her the 
brightness of a sunbeanras she flitted down the 
wide staircase and through the dark passages and 
rooms ; and no one—-not eve the stirly old mas- 
tiffwhose normal condition was growling-—could 

esiet the charm of her fresh young beauty. 

Roy spent the greater part of the day, either 
shooting—for he was a veritable Briton in hie 
jove of sport-—or in his study, going over 
accounts, which still required a good deal of 
attention, for the Jate Squire had left his affairs 
in a lamentable state of disor der. 

Sometimes Trevor accompanied his cousin, but 
more often he remained at home, and: epeut his 
time with Vivien, either reading to her while she 
worked, or singing duets with her, or teaching 
her to play billiards—an accomplishment in 
which she quickly beeame proficient. 

“Alone!” he exclaimed, one morfing, a few 
days after their arrival, as he came into the 
pretty little sitting-room Roy had eet apart for 
his sister’s use, and where Vivien was supposed 
to do her aecounts and write letters to the friends 
she had left in Belgium, “ Where is Roy }” 

“Gone out with his. bailiff to look ab some 
cottages that want building up, or pulling down, 
- something, He won't be back till this after- 

oon,” 

_ ‘And eo you are staidly employing'your time 
in knitting him a pair of socks,” said ‘Trevor. 
coming to her side, and taking up a skein of wool, 

Let me hold this for you to wind.” 

Will you? Oh, that is good, you ‘will be ever 
90 much better than the backs of two chairs.” 

The backs of two chairs, indeed 1” repeated 
her companion, laughing, but looking slightly 
annoyed. “Surely while I play the Hercules to 
y ned e.g I deserve a better comparison than 
: “Remember you chose the véle of your own 
‘ree will, and without bargaining for payment,” 
she said, rather archly, 

* The task ys itself,” he replied, ina low 
voice, watching her pretty slim fingers as the ball 
whirled rapidly round in them, till the skein was 
exhaunted, 

: = here!” she exclaimed, ‘at last, tossing it 
norte work-basket, and thanking him with o 
ngho smile, “Now you may rise from your 
Uncomfertable position—~it looks very romantic, 
but for ail that it must be rather trying.” 
To you, perhaps, not tome, You see I get a 
g00d siew of you, and you remind me of a picture 





T once eaw of Priscilla, the Puritan maiden, whom 
the artist had painted in an apron similar to the 
one you wear. Could you fancy me John Alden, 
LT wonder 1” 

Vivien coloured slightly as she glanced at him, 
and confessed . to Pat Bae hater as appear- 
ance wert, he would indeed make an ideal |uver, 
A ray of wiatry sunlight was falling on his -fair 
hair—fine and silky as a woman’s—and the girl 
was struck anew by the classic contour of his 
face—a face that, had he been a little younger, 
might have been taken as a mode! for a Greek 
statue—Antinoug or Alcibiades, Yes, he was 
certainly extremely handsome, and yet there was 
something ia hie expression she did not altogether 
like—something intangible, and towhich even she 
herself failed to give a name, but, which waa strong 
enough to prevent her putting entire confidence 
in the man, 

She rose rather hastily, and crossing over to 
the window, pushed aside the rose-hued draperies 
and looked out on to the park that stretched 
down to the woods dividing the Etheredge estate 
from those belonging to Gordon Chase. 

“T think I shall go out for a walk, the morning 
is too fine to be spent indoors, for at this time of 
the year we can’t afford to lose one opportunity 
the weather gives us,” she enid, and then paused, 
half expecting he would offer to accompany her, 
but this he made no effort to do, for much as he 
would have liked to walk by her side, he had 
business of some importance to transact that 
morning, aud the chance her absence afforded 
him was too good to be thrown awry. 

He watched from the window until he saw her 

o out of the front door—a lithe, active young 
Coon dressed in a black velvet and sabie mavtle 
that Roy had just given her, and which became 
her admirably. As soon as she was out of sight 
Trovor turned on his heel. 

“She is very beautiful,” ho muttered, drawiny 
a long inspiration. “A man might do @ good 
deal to gain such a woman.” 

And then he left Vivien’s bouroir, and passed 
along. corridor into the oldest and least-used 
portion of the Court, a wing where the walls 


bebind which the noisy rats scuttled, and strange 
sounds made themselves heard, and where the 
light only came in. dusky patches through 
strained-glass windows set in stone mullions, 

Trevor paused ata door at the end of a passage 
and fitted a key imto the lock; it turned with 
some difficulty, and he entered a large and 
quaintiy-constructed apartinent, hung with worm- 
eaten hangings in lieu of paper. Ali the fur- 
niture was in the style of a century or two ago, 
and all more or leas in want of repair, except a 
large and antique-looking cabinet of carved oak 
which stood up in one corner, and which, although 
it seemed to be very old, had yet every appear- 
ance of being as strong as an iron safe, Into the 
lock of this Trevor inserted a variety of keys, 
until at last one turned, and then he opened a 
door, which revealed a eeries of drawers, all 
apparently filled with papers. 

“Now let me see if I remember the secret of 
the spring which my cousin showed me 80 many 
years ago,” be said, first of all glancing round to 
make sure he was alone—a totally uonecessary 
precaution, for no one ever ventured into this 
part of the house—one of the reasons, perhaps, 
that had induced the late owner to moke this 
room a sort of private sanctum, 

Trevor preseed hie fingers firmly on a tiny bolt 
or knob at the back of one cf the drawers, and a 
small panel slided ‘aside, revealing an opening 
in which were placed several documents. These 
Trevor drew ont, and then sat down aud pro- 
ceeded to examine, a slow sinile of triumph 
dawning on his face the while. 

“So I was right in my surmise after ali, and 
the old Squire did make a will, and did Seave me 
a legacy as he promised |” he exclaimed, “ Well, 
five thousand pounds is better than nothing, and 
will do to fall back on if everything else fails 
Bat I won't claim it jush yet—f will first wait 
and see how the other plan goes, Everything 
comes to him who waits, and Heaven knows! I 
have waited long enough. Stili, after all, i shall 





succeed, and by dint of my own acumen, too, 





were hung with faded moth-eaten tapestry, | 





And now to write to Winterton, and tell him of 
my own success,” 

He carefully closed the cabivet, and then fold~ 
ing the documents he had abstracted, put them 
in hia breast-pocket and Jeft the room, locking the 
door after him, and regaining his own apartments 
without being observed, 

The rest of the morning he spent writing a 
voluminous epistle, which he went to the village 
to post. It was addressed to “ G, Winterton, Kig., 
Solicitor, —— Court, Lincoln’s Inn Vields,” 

e * * no 


Meanwhile Vivien had reached the wood and 
was walking through it, crushing the dead leaves 
under her feet, and feeling the keen sense of 
elation rapid exercise in a fine clear, air invariably 
gives. She did not follow the narrow centre 
path, but struck into one which branched ff, en@ 
which finally brought her to a pool, before whicks 
she stopped and stood still shivering. 

A more gloomy-looking spotit is impossile to 
conceive ; it was surrounded by a circie of trees, 
which, although. leafless, yet seemed to cast o 
shadow on the atill dark waters,a portioa of which 
was covered with duck-weed ; the other parts lay 
in sullen rippleless stagnation that was suggestive 
of all sorts of elimy horrors lying under the 
rurface, 

Vivien turned away and began walking rapidiy 
away from the pool, for brave and healthy as she 
was, she could not repress a thrill of half super- 
atitious dread that seemed almost involnstary 

"The place looks as if i} might be haunted,”” 
she said to herself, and then laughed at ber own 
feara—all the same she ‘ecided she would never 
Willingly pass the spot after dusk. 

She had not proceeded very far when she came 

to a sort of high tower, doubtless the remuins of 
some Norman abbey which stood on the bank 
of a stream, in whose rocky bed lay severe: large 
stones which served in lieu of a bridge. 
Little of the tower was now left, save the walle 
and the flooring of one of the upper rooms, for it 
had long been open to all the winds of Heaven, 
and become the roosting-pince of owla and bate 
and other denizens of the nigh’. 

Still the outer masonry was intach 
in whom a very keen spirii of ingu'ry 
mounted the steps until she came to the top, o 
level plateau ata considerable altitude, frer, 
whence a good view of the surrounding scenery 
could be obtained. 

She was standing, with a daring disregard o! 
danger, on the extreme edge of this platenu, 
when the sharp report of a gua broke the Decem- 
ber etillness, causing her to siart nervously, and 
ab the same moment part of the old masonry on 
which she stood gave way, aud before she had 
time even to think her foothold clipped from. 
w der and she fell... . 

But not totheground, With the instinct of self. 
preservation that is keenest in Moments of peril 
she flung out her hands, and contrived with one 
to clutch hold of a fewtufts of vegetation growivg, 
out of the stonework, while the other graspect 
Gesperately at one of the stones themselves, one 
from which the mortar had crumbled away, thus 
leaving a sort of hole in which ehe could insert 
her fingers, 

But she knew she eould not hold on for long— 
certainly not more than » jow minutes—and a 
sort of mist came before her eyes, and a sick 
terror to her heart as she thought of what must 
happen when ehe fell, for the stream was braw 
ling along just below, and she would inevitably he 
dashed to pieces against those cruel stones. 

All at once, with the swiftness of lightning she 
remembered the gunshot--the man who had 
fred that must be somewhere near at hand, 
and might come to her aid. At any rate, sho 
would callhim—she would not die without one 
effort for the life that was so dear to her-——the 
life in which she had hoped to do euch great 
things, and which seemed all the sweeter to her 
now that it was in peril, 

“ Help—help 1” 

The cry rang out clear and piercing in the 
frosty winter stillness, and a mar heard it—» 
man who had been accustomed to the woods ait 
his life, and who had no difficulty in deciding 
from whence the sound proceeded, 

He was more than surprised, for this prrt 
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the wood was seldom invaded except by game 
keepers and himself, and he knew the voice that 
called had been a woman's. However, he lost 
no time in useleas speculations, but threw down 
hie gun, and in an another minute was in front of 
the tower, and had seen the slender figure clinging 
to it. 

“Hold on--¥ will save yon!” he cried out, 
and with the swift agility of a mountaineer he 
leaped up the steps and stood on the plateau 
almost before the echo of his own tones had died 
away. Arrived there, he threw himself flat 
lown, and looked over the edge, Yes, he could 
reach her, only he must be careful, otherwise the 
effort of saving her would result in dragging him 
over as well. 

To Vivien, hours instead of seconde seemed to 
have elapsed siace ashe fell, and a horrible dread 
ran through her veins as she felt the tufts by 
which she was holding slowly giving way. She 
tried to throw all her weight on her other hand, 
and closed her eyes, while a mute prayer went up 
to Heaven for mercy. 

Suddenly she felt her wrist clasped as with a 
grasp of iron, and a strong, firm hand drew her 
slowly upwards—very, very slowly, until at last 
she lay on the plateau, pale and unnerved, but-— 
waved | 

Just for one moment she remained on her knees 
atid covered her face with her hands, then she 
stretched them out to her rescuer. 

“You have saved my life!” she exclaimed, in 
Aow tones (hat were unconsciously tragic. “ How 
can I say how grateful I feel |” 

* Grateful {" he repeated, almost incredulously, 
and with a aneer. “fe it possible that life can 
be to anyone a source of gratitude?” 

She looked at him wonderingly, unable to com- 
prehend the bitteraess of his words. 

He waa a tall, strongly-built man, with a dark 
bronzed face and piercing black eyes—a man one 
would turn to look sfterin a crowd because of 
the distinct individuality thas stamped him, and 
which would havesingled him ou’ from amongst 
thousands. His age seemed about thirty or a 
litéle over, but there was a terrible weariness in 
kts expression—a dreary hopelessness in his eyes, 
the like of which Vivien had never seen before, 
and which haunted her leng afterwards. 

“{ should be sorry 6o die, especially in such an 
aywtul way,” eho said, shuddering, “and even if 
you refuse to accep my thanks, / shall never for- 
get the risk you yourself ran in saving me,” 

“Ths risk was not half as great as I have ran 
hundreds of times before out of sheer bravado,” 

apparently quite 
unmoved by the girl's youth and beauty. “ Still, 
Lam glad I happened to be om the spot to save 
yeur alventure from having a different termina- 
tion. Don'd you think you had better descend 
now’" 

He stepped on one side to aliow ner to pass, 
bat when she had taken a step forward she 
paused in indecision, for a sudden faintness—the 
«eaction from her fright—came over her; her 
form ewayed unsteadily to one side, and would 
have falien had not her companion caught her, 
aad taking her im his arms, carried her with 
aeaut ceromony down the eteps, and then placed 
her on the fallen trunk of a tree that was lying 
Close agaiust the tower. He pulled from the 
pocket of his velveteen shootiag-jacket a flask of 
brandy, and without thinking it worth while te 


rey 





consult her ixclinations heid it to her lips, 
mying,— 

‘ Drink thie—it will revive you.” 

Ip did revive her—effectually, for the fiery 

sirit: was undiluted, and it scorched her throat 
and made her gasp, but all the same it lent 
her strength, and she rose half-laughing in spite 
of the tears that were in her eyes 

“Yorn don’t know much about how to treat 
fainting girls,” she said, smiling, and glancing at 
him rather archly—a glance that fell perfectly 
harmless, for thongh he was looking straight at 
her the gloom of hie brow never lightened, and 
fhe abooped and picked up bis gun as if »ent on 
instant departure. 


“ Before you go, let me tell you whol am,” | 
ahe went on, rather hurriedly, “my name is } 
j near W 


ivien Fitheedge.” He raised his eyes, and 





ledgment of her self introduction, lowered them 
instantly. “ Will you not tell me to whom I am 
indebted for this service }" she added, after a 
pauee, and finding he made no attempt to 
imitate her candour. 

He hesitated before replying. 

“Certainly, if such be your wish ; I am Keith 
Gordon,” he said, looking ab her very keenly as 
he spoke. 

It seemed to her that findiog she made no 
remark, and that her face ex nothi 
beyond surprise, he breathed a half sigh of relief, 
“T think from what you gay that you take an 

rated view of my action.” He added, 
slightingly, “I did nothing at all out of the 
common, and I have no ire to attain the 
elevation of a hero of romance," 

Vivien’s colour deepened, for the speech, if not 
actually rude, closely on the borders of 
rudeness, and she never been accustomed to 
anything but admiration from men all her life 
long. This Keith Gordon could not have re- 
mained more perfectly unmoved if she had 
been a statue, or an old woman of seventy, and 
although she knew the disdain in his voice was 
not meant for her, she could not help feeling 
chilled by it. 

She said good-bye, and waited a minute to 
see whether he would make any effort to hold 
out his hand and take the one she was ready to 


‘extend; but the idea did not seem to occur to 


him, and, curiously disappointed, the girl retraced 
her steps, and got back to the Court with a sort 
of consciqueness that a new element bad entered 
her life since she lefo it. 


OHAPTER III, 


Ror did not return until rather late that 
evening. He came in, damp and weary, for he 
had had a long tramp over the estates, and when 
he went into the study he found Vivien there, 
putting his slippers to warm in the fender, and 
drawing close to the fire, a large armchair, in 
which he proceeded te ensoonce himself, while 
she knelt beside him on the rug, and wild him 
her morning’s adiventure. Grateful as he 
undoubtedly was to Gordon for her rescue, the 
fact that che owed it to him seemed to occasion 
Roy considerable uneasiness. 

“ You will call on Mr, Gordon, and thank him, 
will-you not, Roy?” asked Vivien, as she finished 
her story. 

“Tm afraid I cannot, for the sake of public 
opinion,” said the young man, his face clouding. 
‘You see, Vivien, he is as it were under a ban, 
and society has virtually closed its doors on him 
for @ crime committed many years ago, which the 
iaw was not able to lay hold of.” 

**Orime !"’ interrupted the girl, her face flush- 
ing. “ What has he done thea }” 

“It isa long story, and I myself don’t rightly 
know the details of it ; besides, if I did they 
would be unfit for your ears. Of course, I am 
grateful to him for eaving you ; nevertheless it 
would not do for me to visit hjm, especially 
considering that Trevor Ktheredge is under my 
roof.” 

Bub whad has he to do with it?” 

“Did you not know that he married Gordon's 
sister, and that after her death the two men had 
a quarrel, which has never been patched up 
since? There is a mortal enmity between them, 
and Trevor even hates te bear his brother-in- 
law's name mentioned, so, perhaps, it will be as 
well for you to say nothing about what has 
happened to him. * 

At that moment the door opened, and Trevor 
himself entered, thus putting an end to the 
conversstion—-greatly to Vivien'’s annoyance, for 
she would fain have asked her brother a dozen 
more questions concerning Gordon, in spite of 
the reluctance he manifested in speaking of him. 

“What have you been doing all day?” 
inquired Trevor, a8 he seated himself opposite 
Roy, and took up a screen to hold between his 
face and the fire. 

“ Lots of things, 


j elites 


When I found myself so 
I went inte the town and saw 


then, with the slightest possible bow in acknow- | Pennell—my lawyer, you kuow, I did aot care 





for Winterton, the solicitor who the 
estates for my father—he always struck me a4 
being a doub sort of feilow, and ao | 
took my affairs out of his hands as soon as | 
could,” 

* Yes, I know,” replied Trevor, with a aligh; 
emile, that the younger man did not see, a 
and did you have a business interview with Mr, 
Pennell ¢” 

“Yes, There is a transaction pending that [ 
want concluded, and, indeed, all the 
formalities for my taking possession of the 
Evheredge estates have not yet been complied 
with, so it is urgent that I should look up 
various documents, the certificates of my 

te’ marriage, and my own birth included, [ 

ve nob come across either yet in all the 
searches I made for my father’s will. bub I must 
lose no time ix hunting them up -now, and if I 
can’t find them, { must advertise for the orizinal 
ones. By-the-bye, do you happen to know in 
what church my parents were married, Trevor!” 

“Mo, I have — heard your father mention 
his marriage at all.” 

“ Nor I, strangely enough.” 

“Begin your search to-morrow, Roy. I will 
help you,” said Vivien. 

“T cannot to-morrow,” the young man an- 
swered, a flush coming on his face. “I have to 
leave home early in the morning.” 

“ But aractynnd gov4, a hl 

“ Somewhere on—on business ; I shall not be 
back until the next morning,” answered Roy, 
rather hastily, aud he rose from his seat as if to 
put an end to his sister’s questions. 

This conversation may have bad some intiuence 
on Mr. Trevor Etheredge’s plane, for he sat up a 
long time that night, turning many things over 
in his subtle brain, until the fire in the grate 
had burned down to a few glowing embers, and 
the raw cold of the winter’s night warned hi: it 
waa time to go to bed. 

The next morning, he, too, left the Court, but 
by o later train than Roy; and as soon as he 
arrived at Paddington he called a hansom and 
drove to some chambers in Lincoln’s-inn. 

“ Mr, Winterton at home?” he asked of a clerk 
in the outer office. 

“Yes, sir, What name, please?” 

Etheredge tendered a , and was soon after- 
wards ushered into a large and comfortably- 
furnished office where a man of about fifty, with 
brown hair, and a hard, inscrutable-looking face, 
was sitting mi" front of a table, covered’ with 
neatly arranged papers. 

The two men shook hands, and as soon as the 
clerk had withdrawn Trever seated himeelf 
opposite the lawyer. 

"You got my letter this morning?” he in- 
quired. 

“Yes, and congratulate you on the result of 
your search, The case is in your own hands 
now.” 

“ That is the point on which I want to consul) 

," said Trevor, lowering his voice, and draw- 
ng his chair a little near. “I eu there is 
no doubt that, given Roy Etheredge is unable to 
prove his parents’ marriage, my claim will be 
admitted ¢” 5 

“None whatever. You are heir-at-law, and it 
is impossible to dispute your title.” : 

“And the fact of the late Squire having 
brought up his children with him, and treated 
them as legitimate, would have no weight ” 

“ Certainly it would have a certain amount of 
weight, but, failing other proofs, it would not 
substantiate this young man’s claim, and you 
rust bear in mind that your cousin was never 
known to make any reference to his marriage. 

“The reason for that being that he ran away 
with his wife, who was very young ; and in order 
to marry her he had to commit perjury in swear- 
ing she was of age,” put in Trevor, shruggiog 
his shoulder scornfully, as if the delicacy of 4 
man’s conscience, which looked on «umdiscovered 
perjury as a crime, were to him inexplicable. 
“ He was always in mortal terror of that leaking 
out, and to avoid all risk he took his wife abroad 
and the children were both born in Italy ; indeed 
the Squire did not return to England until after 
his wife's death.” : 

‘Still the world does not know hisre. mective 
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so it does not matter. But what are the terms 
of this will you have found ¢” 

“They are rather peculiar, inasmuch as the 
testator divides his equally between his 


eand 

“Then this Miss Vivien—suppocing things 
remained in their present atti would be 
heiress to a very large fortune. What sort of girl 


isshe? She gave se of beauty.” 

“ And she ion Riislied ,” cad’ Tibeee, em- 
phatically, a flush mounting to his fair face. 
“She is the loveliest woman I have ever seen.” 

{he lawyer looked at him steadily, and then 
broke into.a low laugh. 

* You seem enthusiastic, my friend. It would 
be curious if you were to fall in love with a girl 
whose money you intend appropriating ; and, 
beeides, your first matrimonial venture was so 
unpleasant in its resnits that I should not have 
thought you would be willing to risk another.” 

Trevor bit his lip and moved uneasily in his 
chair—evidently he did not relish the allusion 
that the lawyer had made with a certain mali- 
cious enjoyment, 

“A second ht retrieve it,” he answered, 
trying to » lightly, “and to say the truth I 
am more half inclined to make the venture. 
{a case Vivien became ms, Mee I should not try 
to oust her brother from his inheritance, although 
of course I should produce the will, and get half 
the pr , a8 well as my own five thousand. 
However, I must first of all secure myself in 
case of failure, and for that purpose I shall pro- 
ceed to Glasbury to-night.” 

“You are playing rather a desperate game, let 
me tell you,” said Winterton, taking up a paper- 
knife and balaucing it carefully on his finger, “ if 
you should fail,” 

“There is no danger of that ; you are my on! 
confidant, and as you wrote to me at Csiro, ws | 
first suggested the plan directly after the Squire's 
death, and as, moreover, you are to have a sub- 
stantial percentage on all I gain, I don’t think it 
at all probable you will betray me,” responded 
Trevor, coolly, but casting a very penetrating 
glance on his confederate, ‘‘ you see you have 
the double motive of spite and self-interest to 
keep you silent,” 

“Oh, you needn't be afraid of me. I, as you 
oow, have an intenee dislike to this young heir, 
who often tried to prevail on his father to employ 
another solicitor, because, forscoth, my manner 
of conducting a lawsuit did not come up to my 
young knight errant’s idea of honour! I often 
resolved to ery ‘quits’ with him some time, and 
tay desire has lost none of its keenness. I only 
want to impress upon you the necessity of being 
careful,” 

“An utterly superfluous caution, my dear sir. 
When men are playing with edged tools, they 
are not apt to be distinguished by a disregard of 
the sharpness of their weapons, and I am fully 
aware of the necessity of keeping my eyes open.” 

He drew his watch from his pocket, and after 
eencing at it, rose to go. 

“ And now, good-bye, Don’t be under any ap- 
ao: with regard to my courage. em.- 

t,T have put my hand to the plough, and 
there is no turning back.” 


CHAPTER IY. 


_Peanars Etheredge’s reticence concerning 
his journey might have been undergiood if his 
sister could have seem him, late that afternoon, 
standing just within the porch of a little country 
church, away amongst the Welsh hills, talking 
very earneatly to » young girl of about nineteen 
—a fair little winsome maiden, who, without 
beiug actually pretty, could yet lay claim to an 
expression of wonderful sweetness. 

His arm was round her waist, aud her pretty 
head, with ite amart little velvet cap and bright- 
coloured feather, nestled against his shoulder in 
Stiinner that left little doubt as to the rela- 
Uouship existing between them. 

Ut course they were lovers, and almost equally 
of course their true love had run very far from 
«moothly, inasmuch as Alice Matthison’s uncle, 





two ye bequeathing to me five thou- | 





the Rector of Glasbury, had put his veto against 
their becoming engaged, and, while pm igarn & 
forbidding Alice to hold any communication wit! 
Roy Echeredge, bad taken every means in his 
wer to see that this mandate was carried into 


But it is nob to be supposed thata man of nearly 
sixty can outwit a girl of nineteen ; and although, 
asa rule, Alice was dutiful enough, and followed 
most of her guardian’s directions, she thought in 
this instance a little license was not only ex- 


cusable, but justified. 
dare not approach the 


Consequently, as Roy 


Rectory in his flying visits, she made « rule of 
meeting him in the church ; but this was of rare 
occurence, for they lived more than a hundred 
miles apart, therefore it was not often Roy could 
manage to get over. 

Etheredge had met her accidentally some 
twelve months before, when he was passing 
through the village on a walking tour, and, after 
a very short wooing, he had approached her uncle 
and asked his consent to their betrothal—a 
request that had been dismissed with a curt re- 
fusal, for the Rector had made up his mind that 
Alice should marry his own son, who was now 
outin India with his regiment, and he was 
certainly notinclined to forego his cherished 
project, andat the same time allow Alice's fortune 
to go out of the family, for the trifling reason of 
the girl having fallen in love with someone else, 

“Teuppose there is no more chance of Mr, 
Matthieon giving in now than there was six 
months ago, Alice? ” said Roy, despondingly, and 
the girl shook her head. 

“ Less, I think, for he is firmly resolved I shall 
marry my cousin Jack, and he has threatened me 
with unheard of penalties if hecatches me hold- 
ing apy communication with you,” she answered 
withasigh. “ Oh, dear, how I wish T were ofage |” 

“Don’t wait till then, darling,” cried Roy, 
eagerly, while his grasp tightened round her slim 
waist. “ Let me take you away now, and when 
we are married Mr, Matthison can’t do any- 
thing.” 

But to this forcible plan of taking the initia- 
tive Alice would not agree, and all her lover's 
sophiatries and persuasions were of no avail ir 
overcoming her scruples, so Etheredge desisted 
in sheer weariness at last, and began telling her 
of his own concerns, and the arrival of his sister 
from school, 

“IT wish you could know her, Alice!” he ex- 
claimed, enthusiastically, “she is, excpting your- 
self, the dearest girl in the whole world |” 

And then then they drifted into a long talk of 
all the things they would doin that happy future 
when Alice would be released from her uncle's 
authority, and she would go to Etheredge Court 
as ite mistress, and life would be one long dream 
of delight, 

Happy youth, that can thus merge all its 
troubles in the eweets of the coming years--the 
years whose fulfilment never equals their 

! 


These two, standing together in the chilly 
church porch, were both carried into a region of 
romance—-they forgot the distance that must so 
soon separate them ; they were oblivious of the 
cold damp rawness of the December afternoon, 
whose misty shadows were closing rapidly in 
round them even now—they only remembered 
their love, and that was sufficient for them. 

But time, the implacable, will not stand still 
even for lovers, and the moments wore on, the 
shadows grew denser, and at last the church 
clock struck five, and Roy started in astonish- 
ment at finding it so late, and declared he must 
not linger an instant longer if he would catch the 
train. A few hasty, passionate kisses followed ; 
a fervent embrace; a quick whisper, containin 
an assurance of undying love, and then Roy sai 
adieu, and left Alice standing inside the poreh, 
watching his retreating figure through a blurred 
mist of tears. 

He had not disappeared before another figure 
came down the path and met him—a tail, spare 
man with iron gray hair, at the sight of whom 
Alice drew quickly backward, for she recoguised 
ib as her uncle’s, and her heart began to beat 
rather rapidiy as she thought of what the conse- 
quences sean A be if he found her here. He 





could not help seeing Roy, whom he passed with 
the slightest possible inclination of the head, and 
then came on down to the church. Alice was 
quite aware that her presence would be sufficient 
to enlighten him as to the real position of the 
affair he was congratulating himself on having 
put an end to six months ago, and that his wrath 
would be unbounded wheji tre knew he had been 
hoodwinked, 80, quick lightning, she ran 
ane up the stairs and bid herself in the organ 


oft. 

She had told Mr. Mathison she was going to 
spend the evening and stay the night with a 
friend living about a mile away, and she thought 
that if she left her concealment as scon as her 
uncle had departed she could go on to this friend 
—who was in her confidence—and then the Rector 
would imagine Roy had come down only on the 
chance of seeing her, and had gone back dis- 
4 

r, Matthison came inside the church, looked 
round suspiciously, but seeing no one, went back, 
and locking the door, put the key in his pocket, 
thinking he would take it to the Sexton’s cottage, 
and thus save the Sexton a journey. He chuckled 
to himself as he went, enjoying the idea of how 
completely Roy had been sold, if be had been 
skulking about with the intention of seeing Alice 
—Alice, who he imagined, was by this time safely 
housed in a neighbouring parsonage. 

But, unfortunately for her, such was not the 
case. BOON as > imagined ber uncle had 
departed, and the coast was clear, the young girl 
descended fron the organ loft, and cautiously 
tried the door by which she had entered. She 
turned the handle, once-—t wice--three times, but 
it resisted all her efforts, and then the conviction 
that it was locked and she was shut in, flashed 
upon her witha sudden terrified certainty, and 
she stood still a minute trying to think what she 
had better do. 

None of the windows opened except from the 
top, so it was useless to think of them as a means 
of exit ; the only chance left, therefore, waa the 
vestry door, which might possibly be open as 
there had been a service in the church earlier in 
the day. 

Rut, no! When she tried it, she found it os 
secure as the other ; and poor Alice, realising her 
situation, sat down on one of the pew socks, 
and burst into a flood of miserable, repentant 


rs, 

She eat there for two or three hours—until her 
limbs grew numb, and her hauds ached with the 
cold ; she watched the cloude drifting over the 
aky and obscuring the faint light of the stars, 
and then the wan crescent of the young moon 
appearing above the leafless tree-tops, and seud- 
ing a pale uncertain radiance down on the 
white tombatones that covered the quiet dead 
below. 

i€ you had asked her before, she would have 
told you she knew every feature of the land- 
scape by heart seeing that she had been 
familiar with ib from childhood, but to-night 
she discovered a hundred new points in it— 
indeed, in that silent, star-illamined December 
darkness, ib presented an aspect that was quite 
strange at firat, but which gradually became 
terribly familiar, At last, Alice was forced to 
withdraw from the window and strive to gei up 
a quicker circulation of her blood by exercise. 
She walked backwards and forwards up aud down 
the aisles for about half-an-hour, her footsteps 
waking a strange, reverberating echo that sent « 
thrill of half superstitious fear through her veins ; 
and at last, thoroughly wearied and exhausted, 
she ensconced herself in & roomy old square pew 
close to the chancel, and proceeded to make 
herself as comfortable as circumstances admitted. 
Some of the cushions she piled up for a pillow, 
the reat she put over her feet, and then she 
closed her eyes, and finally so far overcame the 
terror of her situation as to drop into a fitful 
troubled slumber. 

How long thie lasted she could not aay, but 
she suddenly started up, wide awake, and with 
cold drops of perspiration beading her brow— 
she had distinctly heard a noise from iuside the 
vestry, and brave ea as she was, her heart 
actually stood atill with terror as # repetition of 
the sound—that of a person stumbling over 
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something in the dark—broke on her ears. She 
waited for a moment, until her eelf-possession in 
& measure came back, and then leaned over. the 
pew in such a position as to command a view of 
the vestry, and just as she did this, a light— 
coming seemingly from a dark lantern—fell,in a 
lovg slanting ray across the stone foor, and 
howed her the figure of & man standing juet 
inside the doorway. 

Alice’s first idea was that burglars had broken 
ta for the purpose of stealing the communion- 
plate, but she abandoned this a few minutea later 
on discovering that only one man was there, and 
he had taken up the register, and was rapidly 


turning over the leaves as if seeking some par- 
ticular entry. 
He had so placed the lantern he carried that 


its light fell full Rpon the pages, and as he bent 
over them Alice was enabled to make out the 
outline of his fgure—that of a medium-sized, 


rather elim man, wrapped in a. lerge overcoat 
with a fur collar. 
By thie time the young girl’s courage had all 


ome back, and she had recovered sufficient: self- 
possession to concentrate all her attention on this 
midnight intruder, to whom she was in reality 
juite close, as the door ieading from the vestry 
to the church was wide open. 

Tt wae evident he must have some felonious 
motive io coming thus, with every precaution for 
secrecy, in the dead of night; but whatever it 
might be she had no power to prevent it, for to 
seek to disturb him would only result in drawing 
hia attention to herself, and that she was far from 
desirous of doing. 

Ber only alternative, therefore, 
remaia quiet and watch him, 

Ai length he paused, end placing his finger on 
one page remained for a few seconds lost in 
thought ; then, drawing a knife from his pocket, 
he carefully cut the leaf out of the register, put 
it away ina small leather ease he carried in his 
hand, and afterwards restored the beck to its 

tiginal positjon. 

As he came back from doing this he stood for 
© moment juat within the radius of light, and 
Alice saw a handsome blond face that she felt 
sure she should be able to recognise if she ever 
met hin again. 

Having Loished his task, he hastily concluded 
his preparations for leaving ; and obscuring the 
lantern, took up a large bunch* of keys, opened 
the vestry door, relocked it with as little noize as 
possible, and then went out into the sombre dark 
nesa of the December night 





CHAPTER. Y, 

“ iTow the days fly past!” 
throwing down l 
at. “ Why, y 
directly. 

She wae sitting in the luxurious morning-room 
at Etheredge Court with Fraulein Schiilta, the 
two gentlemen having gone out shooting earlier 
in the day, after declaring their intention of not 
returning until aight; and Vivien, thus thrown 
on her own resources for amusement, had been 
seized with a fic of restlessness 
eho did not know what to do with herself, 

8 # rule she did not mind being alone, having 
plenty, to uceapy both time 
lately the had not 
grown thoughtful, dreamy, and yet unsettled, 

Truth to tell her mind dwelt a great deal on 
her encounnter with Keith Gordon, and sbe con- 
stantly found her fancy wandering away to that 

ark sombre face with the fathomless eyes—eyes 
which held infinite depths either of sorrow or 
remorse. 


exclaimed Vivien, 
an almauac she had been looking 





She often wondered what had brought that | 


brusque ¢ 


the vx 


ildness to his manner, and given him 
y, hopelees cynicism that seemed so much 
more acquired than petural, but she had no means 
f gratifying her curiosity ; for after what Roy 
had said dared not eppronch the subject 
gain, and there was no one else in a position to 


rive her any information regarding it, 
Roy had spoken of some terrible criine, and 
xarged Gordon with it, and all unconsciously a 


would be to} 


shal! have Curistmas here almost | 


god thoughts, but | 
been quite herself—she had | 


ee" atree 


pete 





hot. indignant wrath; a, vehement belief. in. his 
innocence, had grown up in the girl's heart— 
perfectly unreasonable, no doubt, but none the 
weaker on that account. She longed to see him 
again—to speak to him-—to feel the spell. of. his 
presence, even though he should treat her with 
the cold indifference he had manifested the. other 
morning. 

| “Fraulein!” she exclaimed, starting up and 
tossing back the rippling masses of hair. that had 
become loosened from their. fastenings, and 
strayed in thick coils over. her: shoulders, “If 
you will put on your bonnet and mantle I’}l take 
you for a walk, and show you. the spot where J 
was so near ending my mortal career,” 

“So, said Fraulein, with the serene. impur- 
tability af her nation ;. but she rose and went to 
get ready, and 2 quarter of an hour,later the two 
ladies -were, wending their way to the woods, 
which, as Frauleiy observed, did not offer a very 
iaviting appearance for a promenade. 

It was not actually raining, bud the .air. was 
full.of a damp mist which clung to the bushes in 
beady drops of moisture, lay over the hollows in 
& faint blue cloud, and hid the distant hills under 
a grey veil of fog. Fraulein Schiiltz, in a huge 
cloak that made her look.as round as one of her 
native sausages, and Vivien, clad iv a tight-fitting 
| cloth ulster that showed the perfect curves of her 
| Sgure to the greatest possible advantage, were 
| pretty well weather-proof, and even succeeded in 
| getting a certain modicum of enjoyment ont of 
| their walk, which. may perhaps be accounted for 
hy the fact of their having been kept prisoners to 
the house for the last three days. 

“There !’’ said Vivien with an attempt at 
| playfulness as they came to the tower,and paused 
a morent in front of it, * that is the scene of the 
l Was not Mr. Gordon brave for rescuing 





“Tdo not see that he could have done less, 
mein liebchen; he world have been one brute to 
go ou his way and leave you to die,” was the 
German’s common-sense reply ; and Vivier, not 
in the least inclined to take such a practical view 
of a situation she had worked up into an actual 
romaace, drew beF arm through that of the elder 
lady, aud led her on along the path she had 
observed Gordon take when she left him, 

It led for sume distance through the wood and 

then brought them to a stile dividing it from a 
lane which was the boundary of Gordon's estate, 

The house was quite near, and Vivien could see 
| from where she stood the moss-crusted battle- 
| ments, the grey stones partly covered with ivy, 
| and that stack of chimneys she had noticed on 
| the night of her first arrival ia England. 
| Fraulein, who had also stopped, wondered to 
| see the strange interest in the girl’s dreamy eyee 
| as she gazed on what. seemed to ber governess 
| nothing more than an exceedingly gloomy old 
| habitation ; but before she had time to, wake any 
| comment a storm of hail came on quite suddenly 
| and put every idea out of her head save the more 
| immediate one of obtaining shelter, 
| “ Ach Himmel |” she. exclaimed,. drawing the 
| hood of her cloak well up over her'head. “ This 
beautiful English: climate of: yours is always 

playiog us euch tricks, What are we to do?” 
Vivien was uot quite ready with a reply, for 





and told Fraulein } ehelter there appeared to be none; and just as 


| ahe was about suggesting a return to the wood, 
| there came the sound of wheels, and 9 dog-cart 
turned the corner, aud rattled past—to be pulled 
up.by its driver immediately opposite the two 
; iac.es, 
“Do you want to get under cover?” asked 
| Gordon-—for it was he—gravely addressing Vivien, 
| into whose cheeks a vivid carmiue had rushed; 
“my house is within two minutes’ drive, and is 
at your service if you like to.accept it.” 
| Vivien hesitated momentarily, thinking of 
what Roy would say ; but Fraulein, who had no 
further acruples than in letting herself be assisted 
by a great, black-bearded stranger, and to whom 
i personal comfort was-a paramount consideration, 
| immediately clambered up into the.cart, and 
| Vivien had no alternative but to follow. 

A. little farther up the Jane a gate stood open, 
and through this Gordon drove jatu a neglected- 
looking avenue that led them straight to the 

| house, whither they arrived in leas time than its 














master had mentioned, for he) was driving a 
blood mare that went like the wind—muceh too 
fast, in fact, for Frauleia’s peace of mind, 

At the entrance to the Chase, @ grim-lookin 
old servant took the reise, and Gordon lif 
both ladies down, and led them through a wide 
hall, and across a , which. brought them to 
& room that seemedto be his own peculiar sanc- 
tum, for it. was in a atate of most masculine un- 
tidiness, being littered over with papers, books, 
pipes,.whips, and beer-bottles in‘a confusion that 
must have taken some time to -bring to its 
present atate of perfection, 

Fraulein, stepping gingerly across the floor, so 
as to avoid coming in contach’with, sundry pow- 
der flasks and gun-cleauing apparatus that lay 
thereon, seated herself io an armehair near the 
fire, with an air of perfect well-being, and then 
glanced serenely round, and doubtless speculated 
on the metamorphosis she would effect if she 
were let loose in, the reom with a couple of 
brooms and a dustpan. 

“TI don't apologise for bringing you here,” said 
Gordon, clozing the door, and taking up a position 
with his back against it, ‘“ for it is the only room 
with a fire, except. the kitchen, and I. could 
hardly take you there.” 

“ There are no apologies needed 5 we.are very 

rateful to you for taking us in at all,” said 
Vivien ; ‘and as for this room ”—glancing round 
—‘I find ib much more: interesting than one 
where every article has its place, and is pui in it, 
and where you have no chance of guessing at its 
owner's tasces. Now your study—I suppose you 
call it so—bears at least the stamp of individ 
uality.” ' 

“The individuality. of disorder, you should 
add,’ amended Gordon, with. the nearest 
approach to a smile she had seen on his face, and 
which made it look, for the moment, singularly 
winning. ‘The truth.is, I never permit anyoue 
to come here but myself, except, indeed, my 
housekeeper, who twice.a year makes a raid on 
it with her scrubbing-brueh, and renders me ux 
confortable for weeks after.” —~ 

“A Christmas. visitation, I suppose,” laughed 
Vivien. “You will have to submid to.it agaic 
soon, for Christmas is very near, Doyou like the 
season ¢” 

“No,” be answered sharply and briefly. “It 
is of all the year the time I detest most, for it is 


| the time, that deepens the memory of past 


sorrows, and brings them before me in-all their 
first bitterness.” ‘ 

He seemed to have been betrayed into sayine 
more than he intended, and after he had finished 
speaking crossed over to the window, and Tooke? 
aut to see if.the! weather showed any signs of 
improvement; which Vivien interpreted as & 
signal that he was icapatient to be relieved of his 
duties as host. 

‘*T don’t think it will be long before we shal! 
beable to go,” she observed, rather timidly, a 
she followed his exauiple and glanced up at the 
leaden sky, ' 

“No,” he replied, “ (hese:sort of storms don’t 
often last more than a quarter of an hour or 50, 
and when it is over-I can have you: driven home 
in my dog-cart if you like.” ae 

“ You are very good, but we are swell-provided 
with thick shoes, and so long as it is dry over- 
head we shall be all right,” she said, hastily, euc 
he made uo attempt to press the offer, but «tood 
gazing, moodily out of the wiudow, and, as it 
seemed, al most unconscious of the presence of bir 
visitors,.one of whom—Fraulein ‘ Schiiitz—had 
taken up.a German newspaper and become ab- 
sorbed in its contents, 

As for Vivien, it never once struck her to feel 
resentfal at the small meed of attention Gordon 
bestowed on her; she had ouly seen him twice, 
aud yet the interest he had awoke in her, auc 
the actual fascination he seemed to, exert over 
her senses, was alinost inexplicable, 

Ashe stood there, with his large, -muscul:, 
but perfectly symmetrical figure half. leauiog 
against the window frame, and his profile tursed 
towards her, Vivien found herself comparing him 
with Trevor Etheredgea, ; 

Strictly speaking, the latter was undoubtedly 
the handsomer of the two, but there was not 
in his classical beauty one tithe of the charm 
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possessed by this man, with his sad brown eyes, 
and long-curled lashes. 

“ What fine lashes they were |!” Vivien said to 
herself, bending a little forward ic examine 
them. . Why, they were ss long and silky as 
her own |” 

She drew back in confusion, for Gordon looked 
up and their eyes met—hers fell instantly, while 
a deep blush mantled her cheek, and Gordon 
must have been either more or less than man if 
be could have beheld her at that minute, and not 
been struck with her loveliness. 

‘I beg your pardon I am very rude,” he said, 
rousing himself, “ but "—with a bitter smile, “ I 
am so unaccustomed to the rdéle of host that I 
almost forget the part,” 

“Then you don't cee many visitors?” asked 
Yivien, hardly knowing what shs was taying, bat 
feeling it incumbent on her to say something. 

“TI see none ah-all, and have not done so for 
taany years, and my establishment, as if at 
present stands, would forbid it as much as’’—he 
was going to add “my inclination” but checked 
himself, and left the sentence unfinished, adding 
“my staff of servants is limited to two, the man 
you saw at. the door and his wife.” 

“Tt is sufficient as you are alone,” 

“Quite,” he answered Jaconically, and then 
continued, ‘It ig very dull for you here, Miss 
Etheredge, and I. really have no resources for 
amusing you, except, indeed, the picture 
gallery, Would you care to see it; or is it too 
cold {” 

Vivien answered the last question in the nega- 
tive, Fraulein in the affirmative, so she stayed by 
the fire with, her German paper, while Gordon 
led hia younger guest up the broad shallow oak 
staire, and into an older portion of the house, 
where he pointed out to her the, various celebri- 
ties whose effigies adorned the walls. 

There were one or two interesting piciures 
among them—a fair-faced beauty of the.Court of 
Charles, painted by Sir Peter Lely, in al! the 
bravery of her silks aud laces--an. vafortunate 
cavalier who had fallen by the side of princely 
Rupert-——two or three fair dames of a later era, 
whose soft, clear colouring avvounced Gains. 
borough as the artist. 

Gordon seemed to be making ax: effort to over- 
come the scornful. indifference. that had grown 
habitual to him ; andas he talked of art-—a eub- 
ject in which he was evidently well verced—his 
face lighted up, and his. manner developed more 
iuto that of a polished man oi the world than 
Vivien could have deemed possible. 

More than once the thought struck her of 
what her brother would say could he see her 
walking through the din old gallery, against the 
stained-glass windows of which the hailstones 
still rattled dismally, in company with this tall, 
gloomy man in his velveteen, shooting suit, 
which, old and shabby as it wae, yet lent him an 
air of picturesqueéness that an artist would like 
to have caught, and given to one of his creations 
~@ giaour, a corsair—a moss trooper—anythiog 
a little outside this practical aineteenth cenlury 
of ours, 

As for Gordon, his. thoughts were running 
somewhat inthe same groove. I: was eo long 
aimee he had walked by the side of a dainty, bigh- 
bred lady that there seemed someting strange 
in it; and the presence of Vivien herself, fair 
and young as she was, in that gloomy vid house, 
had in it an element of the incongruous, 

Ee breathed a quick, impatient sigh as he stole 
& look at her, confessing to himeelf that in all 
thoee lines.of painted beauties there was not one 
half so exquisite as this delicate msiden, with 
oo warm ‘tints and her living, breathing loveli- 

ess, , 

“We have some old pictures at Etheredge 

Court, but’ onr collection i9 much’ inferior to 


Yours,” aaid the young girl, as they paused at the | 


end of the gallery, and close to 2 door across 
which ae n baize curtain had been drawn, 
There is one%eld one in which I am rather 
interested although the artist is unknown. 1 say 
itis a Vaw Dyck, but my cousin, Trevor Ether- 
edge, says not.” ’ 
ivien paused abruptly, conscious of the mis- 
take she had unintentionally made in mentioning 





| even anger; but mingled with all these was an 
| expression of keenést sortow and regret that was 


Ly 


Trevor's neme, by the change that came over 


Gordon's face, 
* It was not altogether hate, or fiery scorn, or 


well-nigh pathetic, 

She had notime to say more and endeavour to 
cover her involuntary slip of the tongue, for at 
that juncture the door at the end of the passage 
opened, the green’ baize was pushed aside, and 
Vivien saw in the aperture a sight that almiost 
transfixed her with amazement—a woman, still 
young, but so slight and fragile-locking, so 
ethereal and shadowy that she might well have 
been taken for a spirit from snother® world, 
She wore some soft white garment that fell in 
long straight fulds to her feet, making her look 
like a pictured Madobna, or mediwval saint, 

It was only for about ten seconds that sha 
stood there; her sad dark eyes fastened on 
Vivien’s face, then she dropped the’ curtain, and 
disappeared as swiftly and silently as she had 
come, leaving the young girl to look at Gordon 
with an expression phat said as plainly as if the 
request had been into words,-— 

** What does this mean }” 

Keith’s face had flushed a deep pained red, and 
he even seemed agitated by what had just taken 
place, but for a few minutes he kept silence, 
Then he came a little nearer his visitor, and said 
in a low voice — 

“Miss Etheredge, you have accidentally sur- 
prised a secret that 1 would not have known on 
any consideration whatever. Youur face looke 
trustworthy—will your diseretion prove 30 ?” 

“Do you meau you wish me to say nothing of 
—of what I have juat seen!” she demanded, 
drawing back a little baughtily. 

} ny Yes,” 

“Be at ease, ‘then. No‘ inducement in the 
world would be strong enough to make me 
breathe a hint of it!” 

Quite unconscious of the strangeness of the 
action he put his hands on her shoulders, and 
looked keenly into her eyes. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. “ Yes, I feel I 
need have no fear of you.” 

He hesitated for a moment; then a deep- 
shamed red rising to his brow, he added in a 
still lower voice; — 

“ For your own satisfaction I will add it is a 








séecrep that will not dishonour either you or 
myself by the keeping.” 

After that they went silently downstairs to 
| Fraulein, and, the storm being over, they set out 
| for home, Gordon accompanying them as far ag 
the gate leading to the shrubbery. This time 
Vivien held out her hend, and he took it, and 
retained it a moment in his, looking the while 
very earnestly into ber flashing face; and the 
young girl went home, feeling that a kind of 
bond had been forged between them through 
this mutual secret-—n secret that she thought of 
and puzzled over a great deal, but which she felt 
sure would be; nevertheless, justified, if she only 
knew the circumstances that made it necessary, 


endeavour to taake this radiant young beauty 
his own. 

Ag soon as they reached the drawing-room 
Vivien seated herself ina low arm-chair, and 
took up a magazine—not to read, however, for 
her eyes fixed themselves on the firc, and ehe’ 
soon lost herself in a maze of retrospective 
wonderings concerning the evente of the after- 
noon, 

She was presevily aronaed by Trevor. 

“ You are very quiet this evening, Vivien,” 

“Am 1%. 1 beg your pardon then, for it in my 
duty to try aod amuse you, and make up for 
Roy’s absence. It is dull when he is away,’ 

“Do you think so? I don’t agree with you 
and I am particularly glad he is nob here to- 
night, for 1 have something to eay to you that 
could hardly ve told in the presence of » third 

rou,” . 

“To me!” Vivien repeated, Knitiing ber 
pretty brows together, but perfectly oblivious 
of what his speech inferred, “ I wonder what 
it is.” 

"Can't you guess?” he said, ecming over to 
her and resting his arm on the back of her chair, 
while he leaned down to look into her face. “ Do 
you think a man can live ia the came house witty 
you, see you duily, hold constant intercourse with 
you, and yet remain, unmoved by your beauty ! 
If so, you are mistaken, for I have learned to 
love you deeply, passionately, and I want now to 
ask you to be my wife,” 

She drew back in astonishment—almost auger 
and there was only surprive—no shadow of fov 
-~in the eyes she raised to hia. 

“Your wife/” she exclaimed. “Oh, ne! t 
have never even thought of you in any light lt 
that of a friend and relative,’ 

And this was true ; for had it been otherwise 
the would not have treated him with the frank 
candour and uureserve that bad hitherto marked 
her conduct, and which he had interpreted more 
in accordance with his own wishes than as hie 
knowledge of human nature should bave taught 


m, 

“ But you will learn to look on me ina different 
way, Vivien!” he exclaimed eagerly, kneeling 
by her side, and forcibly takicg her band in his. 
“Such love as mine must compel a return 5 and 
if you will only let me have the chance of proving 
how dear you are to me, I feel eure you will soon 
yield me your heart.” 

She shook her head, her eyes filling with 
tears, 

“No, Trevor, slight as hav been my experience, 
I know love must come of itselimotning wilk 
ever force it, and if you were totry for» hundred 
years, you could not make me care for you in any 
other way than I do now. Pray don’t speak of 
it again——let us both forget this conversation has 
taken place.” 

“* Forget it ! 
talking of, Vivien. 
i fancy that a breath will extinguish, bub the 
passion of s man, which will never be satished 
until ib obtaing its object!” he exolaimed, 
ulmost roughly. ‘ Don’t send me from you 


You don’t know what you are 





CHAPTER. VI. 
Roy did not return with Trevor Htheredgs to 


friend and gone home to dinner with him ; thus 
it happened that’ Vivien ‘and her couria dined 
alone. . 
' To Trevor there seemed something different 
| fo the young girl to-night—a certain excitement | 
of wianner that made the colour in her cheeks 
deeper, the light:in her eyes brighter, and which 
lent her an added charm, 
| For some fancy she had fastened a bunch of 
| geranium in her hair, and another at her throat, 
and contrasted with her black silks and laces ; 
| the scarlet flowers were very effective, and com- 
pleted a toilette that showed off the pure tints of 
her skin to the utmost perfection, 
Indeed, Trevor thought he had never seen her | 
| look so lovely, and the epel! of ber fairness made | 
| the blood courre through his veins as if he were 
under the influence of strong wine. He swore to 
himeelf he would hesitate at nothing in his 











| darling-—no man in the world will ever care fox 
| you more than I do.” 
She made a forcible effort, and wrenched her 


hands frova his grasp, 
te ‘ } " " r Sihar 
It can never be, Trevor, never, | neithe 


the Court that evening, for he had met some | love you now, nor could I do so in the future,’ 


Etheredge rose to his feet, a dark frown 
coming on his brow. It way true he had con- 
ceived a passion for her, but he was an excessively 
vain men, and this refusal of hers both galled his 
pride, and hurt his vanity. J/e to sue in vain 


} to a girl who had ouly just left the echoolroom 


Half-an-hour ago the idea would have seemed 
to him preposterous, 

“Then do you mean that you absolutely decline 
my proposal—that you wi!l not even take time 
to think it over?” he said, compressing his lips, 

“Tt would be of no ‘avail if I did; ac tho en& 
of twelve months my feelings would bo exactly 


| the same as they are now.” 


“Then this is your fivual decision ?”” 

Yes, final and irrevocable,’ se answered, 
weary of his importunity, 

“ Not the latter, Vivien, perhaps,” he said, a 
curious smile on his lips, as he dyew a chair clore 
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to her eide and seated himself, “I have a 
communication to make to you which may 
possibly induce you to alter, after all. Before I 
tell you what it is, let me say that it should 
mever have passed my lipe if you had listened 
favourably to my suit, only desperate cases lik 
mine require desperate remedies, Stay,” he 
added, laying his haud on her arm, and detaining 
her as ehe was about rising, “ You must pardon 
me if I insist on your giving me a hearing— 
afterwards you may go or stay as you like,” 

The young girl shook off his hold, and then 
propared to listen, for, to say the truth, she was 
somewhat curious to know the gist of the com- 
munication on which he appeared to lay such 
atress. 

To begin then, you will remember, Vivien, 
that I came to Eogland as soon as I could after 
receiving the inteiligence of your father’s death 
The object of my coming was a specific one, being 
neibher more nor leas than that of claiming the 
Kitheredge estates.” 

“ Claiming the Etheredge estates f” she echoed, 
ia utter incredulity, and wondering whether she 
had heard aright. “Yous” 

fie bowed an assent, smiling maliciously at her 
astonishment 

“But on what grounds 
faim them ?” 
pause, 

“ As heiv-at-law.” 

“ Heir-at-law-—to whom? Not to my father, 
surely, in the face of Roy's existence.” 

“Roy does ot exist ia the eyes of the law,” 
he returned, coolly, and nover removing his eyes 
from her face. “If he did, of course I should 
not have the shadow of a title; but as things 
realiy stand, toe law is on my side.” 

“ What do you meant" breathed the girl, her 
face growing very white, and her eyes dilating-— 
half with surprise, half in terror at the calm 
assurance of his manner. 

“I mean this—forgive my braaqueness, but 
you force me to it—your father and mother were 
wever married, Consequently, as the former died 


could you possibly 


she asked, after moment's 





“T want to haye an interview with Winterton 
concerning the Mélton estate, which I should like 
to separate from the others if possible and settle 
on that poor boy, as some compensation for the 
wrong done to him and his mother—bhe has cause 
enough to hale my name.” 


Yes, there it was in her father’s own hand- 
writiog—a peculiar one, which it would have been 
impossible to imitate--and such evidence as this 
brought conviction with it. 

The young girl sank down on a couch and broke 
into low repressed sobs ; the shame nearly over- 
whelmed her in this first moment of revelati 
aud Trevor had vot miscalculated when he to! 
himself that the idea of averting it would plead 
eloquently in his favour. 

‘* Listen to me, Vivien. You know, of course, 
all this would involve if publicity were given to 
it. Youand Roy would be penniless—Roy who 
has been brought up in luxury, and who, if left 
to himself. could do nothing towards earning a 
living. Onthe other hand, if you consent to 
marry me, I will swear most_solemnly to forego 
my claim for ever. Roy s' keep his place as 
heir, and you ehall be my honoured wife. What 
do you say ?” 

She looked up at him, her lip curling with fine 
scorn. 

* So you are willing to bargain for me, and ac- 
cept the sacrifice of a sister's affection in lieu of 
a wife's love? If anyone had told me yesterday 
that you were so ignoble, [ would not have. be- 
lieved them.” ’ 

His face flushed under the scathing satire of 
her words, and he bit his lipsangrily; but he only 
said,—— 

“You don’t know the world, Vivien, If you 
did, experience would have taught you that there 
are few things a man will heaitate at in order to 
obtain the woman he loves.” 

“Say rather the woman he would buy as a 
slave is bought—do not degrade love by calling it 


| into the question.” 


“ We will call it what you like—the fact is not 


without a will, Iam entitled to bis property as | altered by the words in which it is clothed,” he 


#ex°-of-kin,” 


Vivien had fallen back in her chair, covering | 


her face with her hands; but now she started 
up, her cheeks crimson, her eyes flashing Are. 

“tie lie!” she cried, stamping her foot 

passionately on the carpet, ‘‘a wicked, mean, 
cowardly lie that you have coined to revenge 
yourself for my refusal {” 

He rose and faced her 

“Io fs the truth, and I defy you to prove 
o the contrary,” ha said, quietly, “ but 

pcay calm yourselfi—you have not heard all. As 
{ said, it wes my intention to claim the estates ; 
bot I met you, and I think | must have fallen in 
love with you at once. Av any rate, I could 
not bring myeelf to take ioamediate proceedings, 
with @ knowledge that their result would leave 
you homeless, so [ came on here and waited. As 
{ told you, if you had accepted me I should have 
kept thie matter a profound secret ; but now I 
reveal it to let you see that eo far from having 
any mercenary motive in wooing you, [ offer you 
the alternative of retaining the wealth and 
position which by right should be mine,” 

or @ few minutes Vivien stood perfectly still, 
hardly able to fully realise all this terrible 
intelligence involved. She and Roy penniless-— 
worse than that-——nameless | The mere thought 
of it was agony. 

“What ie your authority for this statement 

ehe deman ied, at last. 

“A letter from your father, in which he dis- 
dnctly acknowledges it; also the fach that your 
rother and his solicitor have made diligent 

search for hia parents’ marriage certificate, and 
have been unable to find it, Besides the late 
Squire has frequectly alluded to the matter in 
conversation, both to me and to the lawyer, Mr. 
Winterton. Iam aware he intended making a 
will, and leaving all the unentailed property to 
Rog and to you; but he was a procrastinating 
wan, and put off doing it until it was tco late, 
Flore ie the letter I epoke of,” 

He held it before her in such a position as to 
enable her to read its contents, and pointed out 
one sentence, which rau thus :— 


ad 








rejoined, calmly, “The point is—do you accept 
the terms I offer?” 

“ And if I say ‘no’!” 

"Then I shall at once institute proceedings to 
claim my rightful heritage.” 

Tt was a fearful struggle for the girl. She 
was herself inherently proud, and had often ex- 
ulted in the pygity of her name which was an old 
and unsullied one, and besides thia her love for 
Roy was very great—so great that any sacrifice 
on his behalf would be justified, Could she bear 
to see his inheritance torn from him, even his 
name taken away, and he himself turned penni- 
less on the mercies of a cruel world, when by 
one word she could prevent it! 

No, surely not--and yet—--. Thoughte of 
what love really was, pure and high and enno- 
bling, had come to her, mingling with ber girlish 
dreams, until she had formed an ideal hero, who 
should sometime woo her, and in whose life her 
owa should become merged—such a lover aa 
Romeo was to Juliet. She must give up all this 
now —- forego the sweet illusions — the dim 
romance she had woven round the name of love. 

“Well?” aaid Trevor ab length, in a tone of 
interrogation, “have you decided ?” 

“No, and [ cannot do so to-night, for my brain 
is in a whirl—give me ti!] to-morrow.” 

“T will give you a week, and on Christmas 
Eve you shall tell me your answer,” said Trevcr, 
who felt her natural unselfishness would prevail 
at last. “Meanwhile, I will keep my own 
counsel, and no one need guess that this conver- 
sation has taken place between us,” 


(To be continued.) 








Ons of the applications of electricity is to the 
sealing of caus of fruit and preserved meats. A 
conductive layer is formed on the lid of the can, 
and a metal coating is deposited by the ordinary 
method of electro-plating. The process is being 
also applied to the sealing of bottles of wine, 
beer and chemicals with a metalic coating or cap- 
sule. 








VINCENT. 


— 0! 


** No ditch is so deep, and no wall is so high 
If two love each they’ meet by-and-by. 


ALICE 


“* No storm is so wild, and no night is so black, 
If two wish to meet they will soon find a track. 


* Thore is surely the moon or the stars poe | bright, 
Or a torch or a lantern, or some sort of ligh 


“ There is surely a ladder, a step, or a stile, 
If two love each other they’l! mect ere long while.” 


So sang Alice Vincent as she went about the 
house sweeping and dusting and ‘‘ putting to- 
rights.” Her father, sitting in his little sanctum 
at the end of the hall, heard it, and set his mouth 
more firmly, aod bent his brows ovér the volume 
be was reading. 

Dr. Vincent had a premonition that he was 
getting himself in trouble with this daughter of 
his, and that was the last.thing that the doughty 
old gentleman had a desire to do, The doctor 
was & widower. His wife had died before Alice's 
remembrance, and that young lady was now in 
her nineteenth year, The doctor had therefore 
found it necessary to be father and mother both 
to his pretty bairn ;. and, tough, and opinionated 
as he was to all the world beside, he had always 
a tender spot in his heart for her. 

The doctor was s country practitioner of eom- 
fortable fortune. He had always lived iv a 
simple way, and, by keeping his expenses dowa, 
had managed to accumulate a little every year, 
till now, being nearly sixty years old, he began to 
feel himself quite independent, and to look 
forward with some degree of ambition to his 
daughter's settlement in life. 

She is of good lineage,” he was fond of saying 
to himeelf; ‘her mother was a Stausbury, and 
had staunch blood in her veins, and the Vincents 
never bowed their heads to anybody. Then she 
has had a good sound, sensible education ; she 
has a pretty face and the manners of a lady. 
She'll have a snug little fortune, too. I shall 
insiat upon her marrying a man whom I shail not 
be ashamed to call my son-in-law, There shall be 
no foolish love-match, with a honeymoon all 
moonshine and rose-water and sentiment, to be 
followed by the steady tag and toil and wear and 
tear of a life of poverty. I've seen enough of that 
kind of thing, and I'll have none of it.” 

Thess were the doctor's deliberate and weil- 
considered views in regard to his daughter ; and 
looking at Miss A liceas she went about the house that 
Monday morning, adding those last little touches 
to the arrangement of the furniture which 10 
servant can ever be made to comprehend, and 
which no lady can dispense with, one could not 
deny that the doctor had good ground for his 
estimate of his daughter's worth. 

But Miss Alice was quite too much like her re- 
spected papa not to have also her own opinions 
concerning so important a subject as matrimony, 
She had, as the doctor said, had a good, sound, 
sensible education. She knew all about house- 
keeping, even to managing the most refractory 
servant. Aud so with th and experience and 
good common sense she was not afraid to look life 
full in the face, and, having chosen the husband 
she wanted, to make the best of him, and, what- 
ever his faults might be, or whatever misfortunes 
might overtake them, to resolutely “ Sp and 
om them.” And this was what meant 
to do 

The doctor was what is called a “crotchety ” 
man. That is, he made no preteutions to con- 
sistency, or, if he did, failed uttérly to justify 
them. For instance, he loved his profession as he 
loved his life. He would rise out of his warm bed 
the coldest night of the winter, with ect 
alacrity, to attend an interesting case, He was 
thoroughly well read, and all the enthusiasm of 
his life, save the little which he spent in secret 
upon his daughter, was bestewed upon the 
‘noble science of medicine.” And yet he railed 
openly at his profession, and had as little to do as 
possible in any social or friendly way with its 
members, As for his daughter marrying ® 
doctor, he’d see her in the poorhouse first. A 
woman must be a lunatic who would throw her- 
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self away upon a doctor. Why, a doctor was a 
slave to the whims of all the old women in the 
town. He never atea meal in peace, he had never 
an hour that he could call his own, everybody 
abused him at her good will and pleasure, and if 
be insisted upon the payment of his just fees he 
was called cruel and hard-hearted, One doctor 
was enough in any family, and, when Alice 
married he intended to retire from the profession 
and forget it. And how could he do that if he 
had a doctor in the house, and the bell was ring- 


ing at all hours of the day and night ! No ; if 


Alice chose to marry & foo), and was bent upon is, 
he would offer no resistance ; but marry a doctor 
she shouldn’t ! 

And yet this wise doctor set a trap for himeelf, 
gad then walked bodily into it. Miss Zara Flint, 
an old maid who had had an eye upon this 
promising widower for fifteen years, used to say 
that Heaven only knew where Dr, Vincent picked 
up John Hastings ; and she doubied if Heaven 
itself knew what he meant to do with him. 

Such a strange, uncouth, outlandish youth he 
was—so poor that when he firat came into the 
doctor’s family he bad only one coat, and that 
threadbare and torn at the seams. He was 
nineteen then-—-a tall, athletic, raw-boned 
youth, with a head full of Greek and Latin and 
mathematics, and so little accustomed to ladies’ 
society that he always blushed when the doctor's 
well-trained middle-aged serving-woman brought 
in the meale. 

Alice was away that year at school, and when 
she came home and found this young man 
domesticated in the house, and listened to the 
lodg talka which ber father had with him, and 
which he seemed rather to enjoy, ahe made her- 
= noend of fun at the expense of both of 
them. 

Nobody ever knew how it came to pase, but ab 
last it was ascertained that John was er 
medicine with the doctor, and meant to a 
physician. 

When be was nineteen he stopped growing tall 
and began to get a little flesh wherewith to cover 
his sogular, bopy structure. Aboud that time, 
alao, Alice began to protest that if he was to go 
to church with them, and sit in the family pew, 
he should be respectably apparelled. 

“Why doesn’t he get himself a decent coat?” 
she asked her father. “Hasn’t he got money 
enough ¢” 

“ Momey, yes,” said the doctor; “he’s got a 
hundred pounds in the bank, but he means to 
save it to finish his education,” 

“ Well,” said Alice, * education or no education, 
I won't sit in the same pew with him if he doesn’t 
get a better coat,” 

1 don’t think the doctor ever reported this 
speech to John, but somehow the very next 
Sunday John came out fn a new suit of black; 
and very becoming it was. After that John 
began to go in co y 4 little, and by the time 
he was twenty-one it began to be said that John 
Hastings wasn’t so bad-looking a fellow, after all. 
The doctor wae fond of his protégé, and declared 
that a year or two of experience in London would 
make a first-rate physician of Lim. So early in 
September John was to start. 

On the evening before the day appointed for 
his departure the doctor came upon a little scene 
which gave him « shock not unlike those he was 
in the habit sometimes of administering to his 
patients from a galvanic battery. Coming in 
trom a drive, he walked suddenly into the sitting- 
— ea there in oe twilight sat John and 

ce, Tar nearer together than he thought pro 
and, if his old eyes did not deceive ps sagt a 
they might, for he was getting a little unsteady 
{ ais vie‘on—John was holding Alice’s band. 

‘ The doctor was about to depart hastily, but 
; a i with some stammering, and stepped 

“Dr. Vincent,” he said, “you must listen to 
me fora moment. I came in here this evening 
‘o bid Mise Alice good-bye, and to thank her for 
her kindness to me during these years that I have 
lived in this house, Heaven knows I meant to 
a pismo a oo but something, I think it 

‘ ~ - 
me, and—ang west faltering voice, that betrayed 
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CHAPTER V. 


A week passed away as pleasantly at Wilton 
Crosbie as it could be possible for a week to pass. 
Cicely Sylvester had no cavse to grumble at her 
luck, she was having an infinitely better time 
down here in the ccuntry than she would have 
had up in town despite the comfort, not to say 
magnificence cf her mother’s house. 

Mrs. Bernadine made av ideal hostess, she 
was so keenly interested herself in all that 
interested the young people, that everything was 
done with a zeet and a sivcerity that appealed 
to all. Cicely, unhesitatingly, gave the palm to 
Wilton Crosbie for the most successful and the 
pleasantest of country-house visiting that had 
as yeb fallen to her lot ; and though the Sylvas- 
ters were not very long established in the position 
they now held in ms society, the girls had 
had a very fair share of those amusements which 
their youth, money, and pretty looks entitled 
them to expect. Cicely Sylvester was perfectly 
eontent to be kept well supplied with amusement, 
and there was no lack of this in Sir Julian’s 
charming home. 

The house at Wilton Crosbie comprised 
several of the best known people in the best set, 
and thié also was exceedingly gratifying to Miss 
Sylvester, who, as we have seen, desired to soar 
as high as possible in the world of rank and 
farhion. 


She by no means des her wealth, she had 
age aaah oa of ite socia! value, _ 
she did most ily despise and abominate 
origin of her dead father’s enormous fortune, and 
would have gladly crossed out the name she 
bore because of its wide significance and reputa- 
tion in the world of trade—a world Cicely 
desired to turn her back upon and ignore al- 
together. This last act was not quite easy or 
possible, for she alone, out of her small family 
circle, was the one who would have been a trai- 
tress to the canse of their greatness. Neither 
Mrs. Sylvester (who be it said, however, had been 
by birth and convection infinitely her husband’s 
social superior) nor Margot bad the very emallest 
objection to acknowledging their tremendous 
indebtedness to the manufacture, and the world- 
wide celebrity of the commodity that gave them 
so much, 

Whenever Cicely’s pretty eyes rested on the 
gigantic advertisements on the hoardings and 
the railway stations of “Sylvesier’s savoury 
sauce and kitchen ketchup,” her delicate brows 
would meet sharply, and her little even teeth 
would bite viciously at her rather thin lips, 
M t had no such snobbish qualms, She 
would laugh gaily as a sort of greeting to these 
pictorial advertisements, and would never fail to 
assist herself at a picnic or some such entertain- 
ment to some of the celebrated sauce with the 
calmest, easiest manner possible. She waa her 
mother’s child, just as Cicely inherited (though 
if this had been hinted to her, she would have 
nearly choked with fury), all the inate vulgarity 
and hard headedness that had hélped her father 
te achieve the success that had come to him. 

However, putting aside one or two such 
objections as these mentioned, Cicely had to confess 
now and then to herself, that next to being born 
to patrician position, prosperity attained in such 
an eminent degree as had attended her father’s 
trade efforts was, perhaps, the very best thing 
that could happen. 

She found out elowly but surely that she her- 
self attached far more importance to this stigma of 
trade than anyone else, and that people were 
quite willing to welcome her, and her mother 
and sister on their own merits, as three charm- 
ing women, and also for the benefits their very 
great wealth could render to society in general, 

Indeed, now and then Cicely would have a 
little rush of contentment in comparing her lot 
with some ona better born than she, though 
with a life far from enviable—as for instance, 
Leila Vane and her father. 

What could be more detestable, Cicely would 





say to herself sometimes than then the hfe Leila 





Vane was leading, and had led these past years. 
Of what use to be the granddaughter of an Karl, 
of what use to trace back a pedigree for ceaturies 
en both her mother’s and father’s: side, if a girl 
must live such a horrible struggling, miserable 
existence as Leila Vane undoubtedly led, 

“Though,” as Cicely said to herself in a mo- 
ment of viciousness, “though really i don’t 
know why Leila should expect anything better, 
she is such a disagreeable cold stuck-up sort of 
thing !” 

Now this feeling of vicioueness towards her 
sister’s most dearly loved frieud was more or less 
a new one to Omely, it came to her when she 
awoke the morning after Julian Beraadine’s 
journey to town to convey her mother’s jewels 
in safety, and it was brought by revollection of 
the young man’s extraordinary interest in Leila 
Vane. Up to this particular moment Cicely had 
not troubled herself one way or another about 
Leila ; now she was distinetly sensible of dis- 
liking Eustace Vane’s daughter ; she was con- 
scious too of another new sensation. Oa this par- 
ticular morning she found, slightly, to her sur 
— that she was very much in earnest in her 

opes and thoughte about Julian Bernadine, 
She had never felt so keenly towards any man ae 
she felt towards him, Apart from his title and 
his position, the personality of the man appealed 
to her, and she had a little thrill of eagerness ab 


her heart as she pictured herself breaking down. 


Julian’s calm grave indifference of manner, 
which was as galling as it was incomprehensifle 
toa girl who could honestly write herself down 
as exceptionally attractive if nob a positive 
beauty. 

Cicely waz inclined to be fractious and croea with 
Sir Julian, with destiny, and more especialy with 
Mrs. Bernadine during the week that followed 
on the awaking of these new emotions. 

* He will never 
80 idiotic about it!” she said to herself once or 
twice, “Really, Mrs. Bernadine is too foolish } 
If Julian only looks at a girl she thinks he hap 
intentions, and then she proceeds to fling thi» 
particular girl at hie head till, of course, he is 
quite sick of her. There is no doubt my Isst 
move is the wisest one—in fact the only one |” 

Cicely’s last move being in short a clever 
avoidance of the perpetual manceuvres on the 
part’ of Sir Julian’s mother to thrnes her son 
inte Miss Sylvester’a society. 

Cicely was really clever in some things, in none 
more than in a question of intrigue. She 
adopted a cool laughing manner with the young 
man that he did not find unpleasant, 

"No,” she said to him in a quiet pretty 
fashion, on more than one occasion, “ No, Sir 
Julian, I don't want you to take me for a walk, 
or a ride,” as the case might be. “Iam perfectly 
happy, and I know you are dying to go and bury 
yourself in that den of your’s—-do please go, I 
have found a most thrilling book, I ean't leave 
it for you or for anybody else 1” 

And on these several occasions Julian Berna- 
dine had gone away exceedingly glad to be die- 
missed, and yot, liking tbe girl a little bit better 
each time as he had gone, 

Not that he troubled himself much about epe- 
culating on Cicely’s feelings towards himself, for 
assuredly she had not the same reason as he 


found himeelf, somewhat cynically associating. 


with many other girls who were so traneparently 
eager for his society. The fortune attached to 
each of the Sylvester girls far exceeded im value 
the money he could now call his own, and 
though, of course, he was not blind to the 
attractions of his title and place, he imagined he 
kuew enough of human foibles to read Cicely a 
little more eorrectly in this particular matter 

“A Duke—and a royal Duke if possible-—may 
satisfy her social aepirations, but poling lower 
than a Duke {” he had said to himself once with 
half a smile, “what a difference between the two 
sisters. The other is the sort of girl to sacrifice 
herself, body, and sou) for the man she loved. 
A real, true sweet-hearted girl is Margot 
Sylvester—on that I would stake my existence, 

And yet he was not even disposed to try and 
win this‘girl for himeelf. 

He had no wish to marry as has been said 
before. Marriage was such a lottery, and wife to 
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hiut would mean vo ordinary term, He was 
elrangely unworldly and out of the common run 
in hie thoughts aad feelings where love and mar- 
rigge waa concerned, 

The sort of alliance that he eaw arranged and 
coptracted around him at every turn was im- 
yousible to’ him to accept. The case, the frivolity 
with which these unions were entered upon by 
two people who had neither sympathy nor affec- 
tion, nor evea comprelecusion fur one another, 
struck him as something much worse than folly, 
as something that was very wrong, almost nn 
fx ly. 

he yet be had not even called up in his imagi 
natiou the kind of wonian whom he would care to 
make bis wife, 

Sometimes he would think to himeelf that this 
marriage etate way something that would never 
come to him, 

With moat men of his age drearns and visions 
of am ideal marriage, of an ideal woman as wife, 
some as a matter of course, but Julian Beraadine 
avas different to most young men, 

Hia early experience, the daily evidence cf the 
tiivery, the anguish of his mother’s married life, 
had wrought in him an armour of bitterness 


whith was not wholly mistrust nor excessive’ 


pridence, butwhich was the natural outcome of 
‘ktowledge taught in the hardest manner in the 
hardest achool, ; 

Thas it was he wis so impervious to all the 
pretty little wiles in which the many girls he had 
kaOwn both fn Australia and England tried to 
woo end win his favour, 

Ge was the least vain man in the world, and 
‘he bitterne:a that we have spoken. of engendered 

» early by his father’s evil doing, never let the 
wértes of suclé weakness spring to flower ia bis 

ind, He never wivhed to think harshly of any 
buen creature, but the unmitigated worldliness 
which had been thrust under his eyes since his 
eusrance into Bnglis fashionable lite, did not 
sucourage him to cherish very tender or admiring 
feelings towards the mass of people whom the 
world would call his friends. 

Why his mother should have developed such an 
extraordinary desire to find him a wife Julian 
nevay could quite explain, except as he would say 
to higieelf, with a faint smile every now and 
then, that he suppoesd match-making was one of 
Lue chief ingredients iu every female character. 
Assuredly no mother living had a more clinging 
lore for her child than his mother had for him. 

Mrs. Bervodire’s devotion to her boy, in 
faces, wes something more than mere: matcrpal 
,flection and pride, she relied upon Julian’s 
vigorous mind, upou his strong white honour, 
upon his tender care ax she would bave relied 
apon @ brother or apou a husband who united 
the treasures of friendship with more deeper, 
tenderer feelings of love. 

Mra, Bernedine was essentially » dependent 
woman, Despite her clear intellectual powers 
aud’ her knowledgs and experience of life, Sir 
Julian's mother even now retained a sort of 
unsophistication, of youthful credulity and illu- 
sida which made her absolutely unfitted to face 
tlie world—dependent only on her own jadgment 
and resources, 

Perhaps it was the existence of this fact that 
nag the strongeel reason in Julian Bernadine’s 
euind against the thought of marriage for him- 
eel, 

He adored his mother, he revered her—he 
could have spent all bis life serving her, but he 

ever felt sccure about her; eecure, that is to 
aay, in the sense of culting himself adrift from 
her altogether, and leaving her to piece out the 
remainder of her life unguarded and anadvised. 
ie had just the same feeling for her as he would 


have had for a young sister who had been put | 


ander his care; aad after all counting her among 
the many women of the day in social circles who 
r@igned ae beauties and Jeaders of fashion, Julian 
Bernadine was compelled to admit his mother 
anust be raoked comparatively speaking as & 
young woman still. 

She was nearly forty-five if was true, but her 
beauty, the quiet healthy life she had led in her 
Australian home, the simplicity, and it must 
alao be aaid the lack of great depth im her nature 
all tended to keep her young. 





Though, of course, there was always to the son's 
tender eyes the shadow of her old misery hanging 
over her memory ; Julian Bernadine was 
rejoiced, and at the eame time faintly surprised 
to note that day by day now his mother 
to be emerging from that old clipging shadow*—to 
grow freer and younger as she grow better and 
happier, It does not need any words here to set 
down what delight such a facd gave tgthe son's 
heart, and yet at the same time itain :d the 
aease of responsibility over his belovedygharge. 
With. the return of the youth that trouble and 
disappointment had nipped and blighted im the 
beginning of her life, Mrs, Bernadine, began to 
assume a new aspect, not only in her boy's eyes, 
but in her own, : 

It was impossible for her to be blind to the 
fact that she was not considered either cld or 
passée ; her society was sought as eagerly as ap 
of the girls with whom she delighted in surround- 
ing herself. Her charm of manner and pieasant 
witty conversation, apart from her ‘beauty, gave 
her almost instantly a place in society among the 
popular and leading en of fashion. Sir 
Julian waa gravely amused when he saw that bis 
mother realised this. She was so shy in accepting 
the homage offered her, so eager to pass on her 
success to someone younger, more fitted in’ her 
estimation to have and hold it. She was fully 
inclined tu treat it alias a joke at) first, butin.a 
little while Julian noticed’ she was unconsciously 
slipping into her place, and was no longer shy-or 
amused at her reborn youth and charm, but 
regarded it by degrees as a matter of course. 

“ Tnstead of asking my mother for her blessing, 
it’Strikes me she will ask for mine,” he thought 
to himself now aud then when Mra, Bernadiue’s 
wonderful handsome freshness and charm was 
revealed to him a little more forcibly than 
before, 

Cicely Sylvester shared this thought with the 
young man, 

She admired Mrs. Bernadiae with as much 
honesty as she admired any woman ; but she was 
jealous (as she was jealous with any woman older 
” younger than herself) of the success and 
admiration Sir Julian's mother awakened ih 
society. Naturally, too, Cicely had a nasty little 
thought for her hostess. 

* Of course she is eager to get her son married, 
so that. she can play her game better for herself ! 
Anyone can eee she intends to marry again, and I 
daresay she wili.succeed in marrying well, too. 
Women over forty always do have go much luck 
if they are any way presentable. She is not 
clever, however, in being so eager ‘to get rid of 
her boy-—the more she pushes him away.the 
lovger he will cling 6a—-he is as obstinateas a 
pig. I sometimes think I downright dishke 
him!” 

Cicely waa in truth considerably disgusted, to 
find at the end of that week at Wilton Crosbie 
that she stood exactly in the same old position 
with regard to Julian. Bernadine as she had 
stood before the week began, and that, too, de- 
spite all her delicate little touches of tact and 
discretion. , , 

Instead of being non-plussed and disheartened 
however, Cicely was only invigorated into a fur- 
ther and more determined cotirse of action. Op- 
position with such a nature as Cicely Sylvester's 
meant definite aud vehement determination on 
her side to obtain that which was denied her. 

Now Julian Beruadine began to assume even 
a more important aspect than he had held in the 
beginning Cicely, set. her little evea teeth, and 
swore she would win this game, no matter how 
long or lasting it might prove to be. Her ambi- 
tion for the ducal marriage—which Julian had so 
easily fathomed—faded away into a more real 
ambition, that of becoming Juliam Bernadine’s 
wife. After all, dukedoms were few and very 
very difficult to obtain, and though, of course, 
such a pretty and richly endowed girl as Cicely 
Sylvester could have married iato several aristo- 
cratic families, aud have easily wou a husband of 
Sir Julian's rank and position, none of these pro- 
blematical chances had the charm that clung to 
her now about this particular man, 

She liked him more than she had ever liked 
anyone before. She was as near loving him as it 


} 


was possib'e for her to love apyous or anything, 





and her vanity wae in arms at the coolway in 
which he treated her, and dared to set her apart 


among the rest of the girls who admired him, 
and whom he did not trouble to admire, 


She was not sure what line to work upon, or 
what tactic to follow, but at the end of this futile 
and wasted week, Cicely took counsel with -her- 
eelf, and determined the first best. move was to 
discover how she could win this man’s friendship 
and confidence, advanced so far as to strike up 
somes chord of mutual comprehension, if nob 


actual eympathy, would be to take « very 
—-decreed 


step onthe road that she desired 
lead eventually to marriage. 


CHAPTER VI. ° 


Lorca had taken up her daily toil a 4ittle re-, 
freshed by the holiday Margot had enforced u 
her, She had been firm, im her, refusal to ve 
friend to either lunch, drive, or dine .on the fal-: 
lowing day, or indeed for two.days after that one, 
in which she had made the acquaintance of Sir 
Julian Bernadine. I 

“Tt has been lovely, darling,’ she had eaid, as 
she kissed Margot farewell, ‘‘ and you know how 
much I have eniegonntng with you, but.1 really 
had no right to spend a.whole day away from my 
work. Don't come near me for two days) like am 
angel that you are, I promise: you I. will be 
very good and take all sorte of care of myself, 
wil! that satisfy you f" 

Margot had shaken ber head. 

** Not quite,” she» had. answered ;| then. seeing) 
the real pleading anxiety of Leila‘s eyes, she had 
suppressed her own feelings and had agreed te 
the two days. 

‘But after then—well, you shall see, I won't 
make any more promises,” she (had cried, and 
then Leila had goue away to climb up the stairs 
and:make a lictle pilgrimage as we know. round 
her father's room before going finally to her own 
bleak apartment and losing her trouble in sleep. 

Margot was as good as her word: She left 
Leila alouve for a couple of days, contenting her- 
self with sending flowers and fruit, aad. prepaid: 


telegrams each morning to know how the girl 


was, i ’ 
Leila’s answers were satisfactory, so were her 
two littie letters, and yet Margot’s heart seemed 
to tell her as she rattled through Mountroyal- 
street. on the morning of the third day thatevery- 
thing was not as well with Leila as it was sup- 
posed to be. 

She only gave a little exclamation when » Kate, 
the small servant, greeted her eagerly with: the 
information that “ Mies Vane, she’s in: bed, miss, 
and Mr. Vane, he’s a gone altogether ; he ain’tia 
never coming back no more.” .| pe 

Margot stole quietly into the cold, dark room 
and listened for a moment: to ithe-little moans 
that came. from the bed. > aha 

She had had. many an. experience. of the awful 
attacks of headache which so often. prostrate? 
Leila, but she knew this, was something more 
than oue of tliese attackayc, “ows WT mI, 

She went: back to the landlady and made:a few 
whispered inquiries, then she scribbled a word to 
her mother, sent it by a cal, and then she stole 
back to Leila’s bedside. 

Her heart was on flame with anger for, what 
the landiady had to tell her. 

The day before, it seemed, Miss Leila had had 
a telegram about some work that took her out 
very early. Immediately after shewas gone Mr. 
Vane’s coachtnan aud valet combined arrived, aa 
was his daily custom, the many portmanteaus were 
packed, a cab was called, and Mr. Vane was driven 
away, saying nothing to the landlady, and leaving 
no message for his daughter. 

Late in the afternnon when “poor Miss Leila " 
came in wet, and cold, and tired, she was amazed 
to hear this news, and then had followed the 
blow that had crushed. her into her present 


illness. 
The la lady gave it. to Margot in her own 
graphic, if . lightly unrefined worda. i 

“Me aud «. was @ sittin’ in Mr. Vane's room 
which was emptied of most all his small things, 
and T was 8 tryin’ to persuade Miss-Leila to. have: 
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som? tea and not to worrit over him, for of all the 
brutes and cowarde her father he’s the very worst 
miss, and not worth no frettin’ after, when up 
coms Kate with a meszage as two men had come 
as mst see Mr, Vane, and when she tells Soo 
Me. Vane wasn’t here, they ses, oh | all righ’ 

we've come to'stay til! he comes back, or till 

gob our money, and here they are astaying, mr 
and: go they won’t till they're paid, and as po 
wants the small sam of three hundred and odd 


pounds, I Sisk as they’re likely to stey 8 bit 
longer. They'll take the ture, lle 
lor | miss, -e8 his lordship*allus woul 

these wou" nd how cone ‘the debt. han 


ae a, and she called out ‘spore she 
veo © and “there, miss; I tell’ you it 


harcgtat cay cay heart up into my mouth to hear her, 
fot if ety poor lamb wanted a mother to help her,, 
she's that one, and he to go off like the 


a ed old: aneak that be is!) I never 
. Vane, and I’d'never have took him’ nas | 


onthe stood him ‘so long but for Miss Leila’s | “a 


a: ike 1% 
‘listenéd to. all. there was to tell 


: frees thot belied the rage and the grief th 
through her heart as she lia 






es only apo ace when thelaudady ae 4m 


good to’ Miss 
‘to her, Mra. Newton, if things 


ZOL 
“Miss Leila sball never do 
om what she: | been doing. I am glad Mr. 
Vane has deserted her, for she would never have 
deserted him, but now she will belong tous and 
we shall take care of her in future, and see that 
her life is @ little different to what it haa been 
hitherto,” 

“ Heaven bless you, Miss Margot,” was Mrs. 
Newton’s answer, given from her heart. 

“Td be weeping bitter tears for that poor 
lamb now if I not remember she'd got you 
and your mother to fall back upon. I hadn’t the 
heart to send to you last night, and I knew you’d 

i@ here early this morning ; and I can tell you, 
ca, seem to havea load took’ off the just a3 
on as TL heard your voice.” 

There was much more all in the same key to 
be told) The ‘new ‘old. story of Leila’s hard, 


desolate, struggling life ; and» Margot heard it in: 


sileace and pondered it over in indigtant anger 
and tender pity as) she sat listening to Leita’s 
little’ moans of ‘as the girl's burmng, racking 
head was'moved ‘to and fro on her pillow, 

When her) mother arrived, cotaing as quickly 
av she could, Margot had no need to frame her 
wish fate wut 3 she read her wee dete ut 
mination e first glance they interc 

“The; villain, the scoundrel {” Mre, Sylvester 
cried out hotly against the deserter. 

‘*Mother, you were her mother’s friend, fou 
will never let him take her away from us; I 
would sooner seé her dead in her coffin than 

me back to suche lifet**::. 

Mrs. Sylvester was not a demonstrative woman, 

hab she wis at heart an exceedingly tender one, 
and she had the keenest thy with Margot’s’ 
iove ‘for’ Leilw, even thoug 

proved of Leila's life of sacrifice, 

“Trust mie, “'ghe said, just touebing 
har daughter's cheek, “I shall take Leila 
LWay a8 s60n' as she’ cari be ttoved ; ‘aad I don’t 
—_S stace’ Vane will make any eadeavour to 
get her dway*from me. Eustace Vané does not 
like — very much,” Mrs. Byyenter’ added, 
grinaly, ’ 

< ‘Aad Léila shall live with us. alnays ii imiargot 
cried, here = on gleaming with delight. : 

Her nia’ snifled' at her: fn 

‘You are only a baby after all, Margot,” sh 
said, half lightly; thea her fave: grew graver,: 
a lonimvas Leila will, remain with: te; re will: 

her,’ shéAsaid, ‘that you ought 
out any words ‘from me; dear 3 but 


She will stay with te awhile—dhe must, perforce; 


do this; poor: child, mow (that: shelts wo: il ; bat: 
when she recovers". And Mrs; Sylvester 
shook o head signifieantiy.: 


i I bere See v7 goed would have gone om behag |. 


«ndliaaged,” bat nom Mideline Sylvester @rew | ct 


i shio had 'wwee ‘sp: 


y 
alwnde realise one bigvdisti valt to this 
meant; Leila vhetself: and ° ‘ham trong es 


Margot’s brief brightness vanished. Even joy 
at the thought of helping her dear friend, of 
carrying her away from all this misery, could 
not pet aside her anxiety aud sorrow at Leila’s 


“ Never mind.” she said to her mother, gently, 
"ghe will be with us a aa while, and that is a 
great consolation to me ! 

And Margot stole back to sit in the sick room 
and wait for the doctor's arrival, while her mother 
went. downstairs an@ interviewed the men who 
required so large a sum of money, and who, find- 
ing thelr claim settled, without any further ado 
at once took their departure, 

‘I¢ wae not till quite three days after this that 
the doctor one Mrs. Sylvester to remove 
Leila from mt miserable quarters to, the 

in Belgrave-equare ; and, 
despite Ji feeble and yet eager protests, this 
‘| move nd carried out 20 carefully 
, iaoher weakened condition, it 
Hiplie’ Kad fallen asleep and 
ohings that were apppen- 













ot sin the seventh heaven of delight 
Deila carried upstairs to the 
i olose to her owa, 

acct ‘me not to think; not-to 


sitio 


r Later “thay you are uear ine, and that 

y to wait on you hand and foot, darling ; 
ise to get well, and give us all’ back our 
” 


eila’s large violet eyes rested with an infinity 
of tender love upon the bright sunny face of this 
most true—most sabiag Stes friend, 

re were no tears in her eyew. 

There are sume blows too terribie to bring tears, 
Her father’s cowardly conduct was one of these 
blows, ib was something more than a pain to 
realise it, and thea behind and beyond thie there 
stretched s> much more, Such an addition of 
responsibility of mental anguish to the burden 
she already carried. Such a vista of future work, 
of deeper trouble to be faced and met when 
strength came into her limbs once again. 

Her eyes looked into’ Margot’s, and her little 
hand clung to Margot’s stronger one. 

“J shall thank you someday,” she said in a 
faint whisper when she spoke, “ but not now —not 
now, Margot, deat friend.” 

And looking down into the depths of those 
wonderful eyes ‘Margot Sylvester knew that her 
mother wae right, and that Leila’s proud apirit 
would never let her rest a dependent on the 
charity even of those who loved her so much 
that they would kneel) andentreat her to stay: 
Still for a time her strength was so feeble Leila 
must ‘retiain’a guest'in this large London house 
and’ Margot’s heart; thartkful for small mercies, 
rejoiced at this fact. 

= * . * ” 

Cicely Sylvester made a pretence of breaking 
ber visit at Wilton Crosbie after the end of ‘that 
one week, bat, of course, Mrs. Bernadine would 
not hear of this: ° 

“ Your are going -to remain over Easter if you 
are not bored [she said, 

Cicely smiling her sweetest, of course, declared 
she was not bored, which was the truth, though 
she niight have added with more trath, that if 
she was not bored she was anuoyed, and that 
exceedingly. 

* Bots you will “be tired of seeing me,” she 
remarked, knowing she looked fairer and prettier 
than ever at this particular moment. 

' Mrs. Bernadine only laughed at this. 

“Don't you remember,” she said: in’ reply, 
“that your mother and Margot, promised to come 
down to us again for Easter 7” 

had remembered this perfeetiy, 

had no desire whatever to see her m: other end 
eistert return again’ just yet. "There wos really 
very little sympathy between Cicely and Margot, 
| ieee Margot had the mosttunbounded admira- 
me ov her: pretty’ sister; ‘an admiration which 
ly accepted: as a matter of eourse. 





but she 


Perhaps 






to do anythi OMe fo 
better? Bite,” she said fn hg 


why she had remained behind at Wilton Crosbie, 
and she felt she would rather her mother did not 
reappear till she had carried things through 
successfully in eome way or other, 

Despite Mrs. Sylvester's geniality, and har love 
of amusements and festivities, there would cone 
sometimes into her eye a little twinkle that 
seemed to speak of a different and a stronger 
character, and there was certain expresaion that 
crept sometimes about the corners of her month 
that always made Cicily feel at a disadvantage. 
Why, she hardly knew. She was half conscious 
in these moments that her mother was reading 
her through and through, and Cicely did not like 
to be read through and through, even by her 
own mother, She was proud of her mother’s 
birth, in fact her mother's family and connections 
atoned a good deal for her father absenee of these 
things, ot the same time Cicely had never quite 
understood this mother, and she was just: » little 
in awe of her, 

She certainly didnot want her snother smd 
sister back at? Wilton Crosbie so soon, 
because apart from any other reason she was nat 
quite sure (an absurd: feeling on her part when 
she stopped to think it over !), whether’ Sir 
Julian Bernadine did not admire Margot almost 
ch-ae he-admired ‘her, and until Sir Julian 
ite belotiged to her entirely she would 
jot to challenge comparison with 
possible rival, eve if that rival were her own 
sister, 

Consequently she quickly determined that her 
mother and Margot must not be encouraged te 
pay their euggested return visit. 

‘I know they did promize,” she said lightly, 
“but Margot has pub some idea into her head 
about going to Rome for Easter--and 90 I am 
half afraid.” 

“Ab! well, wecannot attempt to rival Rome 
and ita attractions ; but IT am disappointed all 
the same for [ had quite looked forward to seeing 
them again.” Mrs. Bernadine's voice had « rivg 
of sincerity in its regret—a regret she expressed 
even more openly in discussing the matter of her 
Easter party with her son. 

sens am m quite disappointed. That nice, pretty, 

Margot is ‘not coming back, Ciedly 
na e think there is no charice ‘of it/” the anid 
to Sir Julian. 

“Why not write te Mre. Sylvester, the f may 
be fiduced to change their thinda, mother 

Sir Jalian spoke with a) certain arzount of 
abstraction. e-was reading ‘throv 
\letters just arrived. 

 T have heard! again from Priestly and Burr, 
about that youtig fellow, mother,” he said after 
pausing just a thoment. 

“About Giles Bernadine, you mean !?'’ Mre. 


Bernadine came and put her hand ot her boy": 


shoulder. “Is he reconciled to his father | 

Sir Talien shook his ‘head. 

* Alas! T fear there is not mitch hope of bike 
The last tinie I spoke’ to General’ Bernadine i 
was'terriblé in his determination ‘to do nothing 
whatsover to reinstate'the boy. Et ts justice, 7 
suppose,” Sir Julian eaid, thoughtfully’; ‘but it 
iseertainly justice without merey.. Sach @ tice 
young chap, too, mother ; and, after all, his 
only fault bas been his folly. Weall of us ‘have 
otr peculiar weakness, and cards'and gambling 
hag been young Giles’ weakness up to now, If 
bé had been lesa innocent’ he would never have 
been dragged into that card scandal, in ‘my 
opinion,” Julian Bermadine eaid emphatically. 
Giles has beén the scapegoxt for others, and he 
keeps bis lips seated through a rdst mistaken 
sense of honour,” 

“Cannot we do something 
darling 1” Mrs. Bernadine asked tenderly. 

The young mau they were discussing was the 
son of a family ¢onnection,;’'a certain’ Genera! 
Bernadine, who had been oneof the’ first to 


| welcome Sir Julian’ on “bis ‘atrival id ‘England, 


aad congratulated him ‘on bi« ‘aceéssitin to the 
title and propert 

Julian Bicdedineg had conceived’ a great liking 
forthe eld General antl--his-fattily, more espe- 





—— 


the one m in the world up to now whotn 
ludcabeiedged tobe her’ sper i 
tae herown mother, > 
chinéw Mrs. Sytvester swasipertectly’ aware 


cially for the eldest! boy Giles—a ‘bright, hand- 
some young fellow, who had been prit into a “ry 
aniart regiment, and had Seow the priag of his 
father’s heart.’ as Bae 


sh Some, 


to help him, my. 
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SIN JULIAN, HIS MIND PRE-OOCUPIED WITH GILES BERNADINE, WAS ROUSED BY THE BOUND OF A LIGHT FOOTSTEP. 


Only a few weeks ago a great cloud had fallen 
over young Giles Bernadine’s life, a cloud brought 
through youth's folly and thoughtlessness, and 

y the aseociation of evil companions, 

Sir Julian had been deeply grieved over this, 
he had almost an affection for the boy, and the 
incident recalled with cruel clearness, the story of 
his own brother’s untimely end, and the sorrow 
and ehame that had preceded it. He had ap- 
preached the father, but with no success, 

General Bernadine’s whole heart had been 
wrapped up in his son, and his greatest delight 
had been dwelling upon the brilliant future that 
lay before the young soldier. 

The shadow of dishonour was worse than a 
grief ; tothe proud old man it was a crime, an 
unforgiveable crime, the thought that Giles’ 
career wes ended was wellnigh his father’s death, 
and at this moment the young man was practi- 
cally stranded. He had resigned his commission 
in the army, and was ov the eve of starting for 
another land, 


and Margot do not promise to come to us at 
Easter. Use your best eloquence, Julian dearest, 
then they cannot refuse you, I kuow !” 

Julian laughed. 

“I will do my best mother,” he said, and a few 
hours later when he had arrived in London, and 
had had one preliminary interview with his soli- 
citors, he remembered his mother’s message and 
drove to the big house in Belgrave-square. 

“Mra, Sylvester will be in almost directly,” 
was the servant’s observation, ‘‘ Will you wait, 
sir {” 

Sir Julian hesitated a moment, and then de- 
cided on doing as the butler suggested. He en- 
tered the little boudoir in a thoughtful way, for 
hie mind was pre-occupied with this business of 
Giles Bernadine, and he stood staring down into 
the fire for a few seconds, hardly conscious of 
where he was till the sound of a light step, anda 
trailing gown on the marble floor of the, conser- 
vatory beyond made him turn. 

“Back already Margot?’ o low sweet voice 


Sir Julian learnt all this through his solicitors, | eaid, and then it stopped abruptly as Leila came 


and bis heart bled for the suffering boy. There 
was nothing he would have hesitated to do 
for Giles Bernadine just now, for his faith in 
the young fellow's integrity, was not shaken for 
an instant. 

“ Help him,” he repeated as his mother asked 
that question “help him. We must help him, 
mother. I ehsll go up and see Priestly imme- 
diately. Giles must not be allowed to leave 
England without another effort at a reconcilia- 
tion with bis father. Besides, I mean to probe 
the matier. 1 am convinced the boy is innocent 
—he is not the kind of chap to fall so low as to 
cheat at carde, I pin my faith to his honour, 
and I mean to puil him out of this mess if I 
can.” 

“My dear, dear boy |” said Mrs. Bernadine 
softly, She bent and kissed him twice, three 
times, then she conquered her emotion. “ And 
as you are going to town, you shall save me a 
letter, and call personally on Mrs. Sylvester, 





Tell her I shall be seriously disappointed if she 


in sight of the room and eaw her mistake. 

Julian Bernadine let his eyes rest on her for 
one moment. 

How infinitely beautiful she was! was his 
awift thought—white, fragile, unutterably sad-— 
her face was, eadder and whiter even, than it had 
been that first day they had met, now more than 
teu days ago, yet how lovely, how appealing, 
how eweet ! 

“T hope you are nob etariled at seeing me, 
Miss Vane,” he said hurriedly, coming forward 
with outstretched hand, “I am waiting to see 
Mra. Sylveater.” 

Leila put her smal! slender hand into his; he 
had a thrilling sense of tenderness at her touch, 
the same sort of yearning tendernese as he had 
been wont to give his mother ever since he had 
known that she needed his care as well as his 
love. 

“They will he pleased to see you, Sir Julian,” 
Leila said, with her faint smile. She took her 
band away quite unconscious of the fact that his 


clasp had been longer than was ordinary, and she- 
sunk slowly and with evident trace of weakness 
in every movement into one of the cosy chairs, 
“ They will not be very long now,’ she added, in 
her pretty soft voice. 

Julian Bernadine’s was suddenly strangely 
silent. He felt his eyes drawn as by some mag- 
netic influence to look into those big violet biue 
eyes. before him. He was a little daved and 
stupid, but as he obeyed Leila’s gesture and 
seated himself in a chair also, he became aware 
of one extraordinary fact, the fact that he would 
have given nearly everything he possessed to 
have heard the words, “I, too, am very pleased 
to.see you,” fall from the delicate red lips of the 
girl before him. 


‘ (To be continued.) 








AX artificial cotton, eaid to be much cheaper 
than the natural, is reported from France. I is 
made from the wood of the pine, spruce or larch, 
which is defibrated and then disintegrated and 
bleached with a hot solution of bi-sulphate of 
soda and chloride of lime. The resulting pure 
cellulose is treated ey —— of md 
oil, and gelatine, and the paste a t 
a perforated plate. This gives a thread, which is 
woven into a presentable fabric. 

Coprsr articles may, according to an eminent 
French authority, be very easily bronzed without 
the cumbersome and complicated appliances and 
accessories hitherto employed. The articles are 
to be thoroughly cleaned, then with a brush 
coated with the following mixture: Castor oil, 
twenty parta ; alcohol, eighty parte ; soft-soap, 
forty parte, and water, forty parts. After remain- 
ing in a piace free from dust for twenty-four 
hours the piece has acquired a fine bronge tint. 
After thie there are varying shades, according to 
the length of time the coating is allowed to re- 
main. When the desired colour is reached the 





iece is cleaned and dried with hot sawdust, and 
Enished with a thin, colourless varnish. 
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“ YOUR DELIGHTFUL OLD HOMER IS ALWAYS REDOLENT OF PLOWERS, MI8S DURHAM,” YOLANDE fAlD, WITH THAT RARE SMIIS OF HIS, 


DE. DURHAM’S DAUGHTER. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER UL 


Tae stranger advanced towards Margery with 
the perfect, quiet ease, the unruffied self-pos- 
session which speaks so ably for itself always ; and 
although her girlhood’s experience hitherto had 
been merely that of & narrow world, she was 
quick to detect at a glance then and there that 
this Lyulph Lynne was a gentleman, and not of 
common clay—a grave, sad-eyed young man, 
she thought, looking older, surely, than his 
years } 

It was that, she remembered afterwards, in 
Lyulph Lynne’s face which had struck her so 
forcibly the instant they met—-the sad gravity of 
his eyes and mouth, 


“ A sadnest 
Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written.” 


And as she looked at him, she was puzzled 
strangely. 

Where—where before had she seen that same 
wide white brow, with ite thick wavy sweep of 
light chestout hair ; those same deep-set eyes so 
seriously sweet in their expreesion ; the same 
delicate curve of the sensitive nostril! Where ? 

But the firm, square jaw, the settled gravity 
of the stranger’s mouth, recalled nothing, awoke 
no slumbering memory for Margery. 

It was in the upper part of the face only 
where she discerned dimly a likeness which 
baffied her, 

In stature he was tall, taller even than her 
father. He would have made a splendid young 
soldier, Mar thought insensibly, with that 
length of limb and breadth of shoulder of his, in 
which grace and strength were eo fitly conjoined. 

By-and-by, when the ice waa broken between 
them, and Margery had explained to him that 
she was Dr. Durham's daughter, she found her- 
self inquiring whether he was not fatigued with 
his journey from town ! 








“Not in the slightest,” he told her. Adding, 
with asmile, “that he was not easily fagged at 
any time.” 

“ But you must have found it very warm, I 
am sure,” said Mar, kindly, “walking here 
from Caxton Crose ? e could have met you 
there very well, you know, with the pony- 
carriage, had you not written word to my father 
that you intended walking into Foxdale.” 

‘** You are very good,” he answered, his eyes 
dwelling seriously for a moment upon Margery’s 
flushed cheeks, ‘ But I was really glad of the 
walk and to be able to stretch myself after 
leaving the coach. Besides, you know, Miss 
Durham,” said he more lightly, “I wished to 
take my time in making acquaintance with your 
country side.” 

“Tt is a very charming country, you will find,” 
said Margery simply. 

“You are right. I think so already.” 

He paused ; then went on,— 

“ There is an enormous, dull-looking red-brick 
house upon the wooded hillside—on your left, I 
mean, Miss Durham, as you come from Caxton 
Cross. Is that house——{” 

Pausing again, he left his sentence unfinished. 

‘* fancy,” Margery said, just a little surprised 
perhaps at something approaching hauteur in his 
whole tone and mien, “1 fancy you raust mean 
Foxdale Castle, Mr, Lynne—at least, if the 
large house in question stands bigh upon the hill, 
a long way back from the road and surrounded 
by a very beautiful park ?” 

o Yes.” 


“Oh, that is Foxdale Castle, then. The Earl 
of Beaumanoir lives there. My father knows 
him intimately, and Lady Anne Guest, his sister, 
too.” 


Could she be mistaken, Margery wondered, or 


had Lyulph Lynne actually paled a little at the 
mention of Lord Beaumanoir’s name | 

Certainly his firm jaw looked firmer and 
equarer than it had looked a minute before ; and 
those beautiful deep-set eyes of his beneath 





their level brows were stern now, Margery fancied, 
rather than wistful and grave. 

“ You also, yourself, Miss Durham, I presume, 
know the—these people at Foxdale Castle?” he 
said quietly ; but before Margery could frame 
any reply, the door opened quickly, and in bustled 
Aunt Susan herself, magnificently apparelied, 
welcome and hospitality written legibly oo her 
beaming countenance. 

She eailed good-naturedly towards Mr. Lynne, 
with both plump hands outstretched. . 

She seemed, indeed, to have forgotten, kind 
soul, all that she had eaid in disfavour of him on 
the night before, 

Under cover of Aunt Suean’e bustling entrance, 
Margery escaped into the garden again. 
there, in a sheltered alley, she halted suddenly 
avd covered her face with her hands. 

Alaa! she was realising now, it had dawned 
upon her at last, that she had euffered her 
thoughts to dwell infinitely more than was either 
right or good for her peace of mind upon the 
coming of Lyulph Lyune—far more perhaps than 
was maidenly indeed ! 

Ob, what was that strange, indefinable, 
mysterious something, that subtle secret in- 
fluence, which -had instinctively, as it were, 
attracted her whole soul to his even before they 
had met—which had “set all the current of her 
being” towards one so completely an alien to 
her in every way ¢ 

Yet are we not told that 


“ Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the sou), 
And play the prelude of our fate. We hear 
The voice prophetic, and are not alone.” 


And so Margery Durham hid her face and 
shrank from the summer light | 

Never, never until then she known whit, 
it waa to feel ashamed ; and the seneation was 
so acute at the first pang of it that she felt 
irredeemably disgraced—at «ll events, in her owo 


en. 
Still, she would be brave— che would pray for 
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strength and wisdom—and, Hea 


i willing, her | 
vabappy eecret ahould be shared with Heaven 
‘ 
» . * 7. e 


That self-eame night, according to rule Mar- 
gery wenb into the little library to kiss her 
fatter the last thing of all before going up to her 
bed, 

Helooked up quite happily. from his papers 
and reviews, seeing her there standing by his 
side, . ; 

** Good-night, my darling,” Dr. Durham «aid, 
n his cheeriest tone ; and put up his cheek as 
usual, 

“ Good-night, dear father,” Margery suswered, 
vending down and laying her soft young face 


against his. “It does one good to see you back | 


iu your old plece to-night.” 

“Yes, Margery,” said he, stretching himself 
omfortably, “I feel tolePably easy now, “I 
cust say. Do you know, if. it were not rather 
premature to pases judgment on Mr. Lynne, I 
should confess that I liked him azazingly.. iL 
have been in the surgery with him, you know, 
this evening, showing him the hooks end 
one thing and another ; and one can plainly gee 
thai be has got a headpiece of his own upon his 
houlders, aud knowe what he is about. Ae 
isclares himself not a bit tired; and I left him 
ia there making up Lord Beaumanoir’s tonic ag 


coolly and easily as if he had been used to.the 


place and its surroundings all his life. He is a 
very fine young fellow, Margery, though rather 
grave and silent, it seenis to me, for his yoars. 
Aud a romarkably good-looking fellow, too, I call 
him," said De, Durham, emphatically, “don’t 
you, Margery §” 

“Phat is exactly what Auut Susan has been 
saying in the great parlour,” waa Margery’s 
gentle answer, 

“ And you yourself, then, Margery,” her father 
laughed lazily, “ have you no opinion of your own 
on the question? And such a question! How 
unlike a woman!” 

“ Really, daddy, I can, hardly say. at present, 
Perhaps I may be able to tell you to-morrow,” 
said the young girl, carelessly, “ And now good- 
night, my dear old man, good-night !”’ 

And Margery took her leave. 

She prayed on her knees long and earnestly 
that night; slept well ; and was comforted. 

* * ° * ee 

Two cays only bad elapsed since Mr. Lyu!p! 
Lynne’s arrival in Dc. Durham's household ; and 
yet within that short space of time, he in his 
quiet, unobtrusive way, already seemed, to have 
made himself one of the fatnily cizcle-~to have” 
become as One of thensaelves in fact, 

He possessed, they «oon found, that rare knack 
of accommodating himself, apparently without 
effort, to the fashions and circumstances of the 
people amongst whom chance might place him, 
temporarily or otherwisa, 

As Aunt Susan herself expressed it; ‘ He had 
shaken down with them al] at home just as nicely 
and as naturally as could be;” and, in brief, 
they might have known him well for two months 
instead of for two days only, so accustomed had 
they grown to his presence ia the houze, his 
appearance at their table in the place of Mr. 
Dibba. 

And her father. and Mr. Lynne, Margery 
noticed, were fast becoming excellent friends, 

Yet it certainly was odd, as Dr. Durham had 
observed thoughtfully to. his daughter one day, 
thab a young man so undeniably clever and so dis- 
tinguished-looking should have cared to bury 
himself alive ina West-country village, and to 
accept the humdrum post of assistant ina West- 

ountry doctor's surgery. 

Somehow the notion—it was acarcely as yet a 
conviction~-had come over Margery that there 
was ®& mystery connected with the life of Mr. 
Lynne. 

His past had. a.story, 

Aad though she breathed her suspicion to no 
soul about her, she could not rid her mind of it, 
try how ahe would. 

Ove morning Aunt Susan and her niece Mar- 
gery were in the breakfast-parlour with their 
needlework. 

The hall clock was close on the-stroke.of ten, 








Dr. Durham, spruce and well-brushed as usual, 


| the gray mare well-groomed, and the gig well- 


washed, had just driven off into the country, to 
be away in all probability until the dinner-hour ; 
for a3 Often as vob va Awe ot with his friend 
Lord Beaumanoir at the Castle, sometimes: else- 


where, ; 
Margery bad assisted him on with his light 
dust, coat, havded him his whip irom the stand 
ia the hall, and’then as invariably had taken up 
her position at the window to watch him drive 
away out of sight. ~ woe xe 
Mr. Lynne was hard at work in the surgery. 
The door of the passage to it was ajar. 
The pestio was going with a will, Margery and 
Aunt Susan could hear, oo hy 


To-day moat likely woald rr 











& busy one fo: 
Mr. Lyune, it being market-day in Slingford; the 
nearest real town ; for-the 
Foxdale on their way thither 


stopped at Dr, Durham's 
dose of physi¢ or a box.of 
wholesome drugs and ‘pr 
which was generally 


chemiat’s shop. 4 , 


Margery and her Aunt Susan always oat ia 3 


the breakfast-parlour on matket 

purpoee to.see the people go by }'and “this was 
such a ‘beautiful morning, with the dew still 
glistening in the meadows and on’ the hills, and 
the early mists vanishing before the growing 
warmth of the sun. y 

Yes, outside on these days the scéne was 
invariably a lively one of its kind, with the old 
women in théir red cloaks and short skirts, and 
with their clean, fresh-looking baskets laden with’ 
butter and ; the two-wheeled carts with 
their rewnd wicker cages dangling behind, all 
packed as full as they could hold with cocke and 
hens and plump white ducks ; the fat farmer 
perched on the seat, and the farmer's fat wife 
wedged close to the side of her lord, with per- 
haps a green bonnet and yellow strings, and a 
wide smile on her hot shining face at the thought 
of the pleasures of the town. 

Aunt Susan was engaged on the hemming of 
some new dusters, 

Margery was belping her, though not especially 
fond of the work in hand. ’ 

“T want to get these done,” said Aunt Susan, 
shaking a loose thread or two from ber capacious 
working-apron, “ jusb ag quickly as I can, so, that 
I may ‘ake them presently into the dining-room. 
This is the last, I am thankfu! to say, of. the first 
dozen, Margery,” 

“Ts it, Aunt Susan?” 

“Yes, And to-day I mean to stand over Molly 
and see her dust and polish that waiuscot with 
my own two eyes. ‘There’s none so deaf as those 
that won't hear; and there’s none so lazy, say I, 
as those that won’t work when they’ve got the 
strength. ‘Little birds that can sing, and——' ” 

* Look !” Ma imed suddenly, inter- 
rupting her. “Someone is bowing to you, Aunt 
Susan, and saying good-morning.” 

It was merely their old friend, the Rev. 
Timothy Price, who, justab that moment, hap- 
pened to be’ turning the corner of the churchyard 
wall, and who was doubtless now trotting. off 
into the village on some errand or other for his 
housekeeper at the Vicarage—a dame of. grim 
renown, if rumour maligned her not, who ruled 
her clerical master and his house with a rod of 
iron or something worse. 

The buckles on his shoes ‘flashed in the sun- 
light; his round ruddy face shone too. 

He took off his flat-crowned beaver with a 
gallant air, and Aunt Susan in return blushed 
and simpered from the window as if she were 
still in her teens. 

Then the Rev, Timothy Price went on his way 
rejoicing, and blithe, good-humoured Aunt Susan 
resumed the hemining of’ her duster. 

They sewed ‘on in silence for a few minutes, 
and then Aunt Susan Patchett «poke agaia. 

“Margery,” she said, almost solemuly, ‘do 
not you think that Mr. ‘Lyone, with all his nice 
ways is~-is—is a very reserved young man? He 
has not, so faras I know, even’ once mentioned 
his own people, and indeed is, altogether so silent 
upon the subject, that I cannot make him out at 
all, He must have. belongings of hig: own: of 





some sort, [ suppose? Now Mr, Dibbs, after a 
glass of ginger wine, was so communicative——” 

“Please do not speak of the wretch!” ex- 
claimed Margery Durham pettishly, “I have 
clean forgotten that he ever existed.” 

“T was Only about to observe,” said Aunt Susan 
mildly injured, “ that poor Mr. Dibbs was as open 
as the day ; Whilst this other young man—well, 
of course, I have really nothing to say against 
him, because i fact I like him very much ; only— 

bu kee, Margery, he will never speak about 













kn oo. It seems to me only 

ra anid unt Susan, ruminating the 
“Do you uot agree with me, Margery ?” 

“that Ido. Because surely if my 

sther aeelf is satisfied,” Margery made 
inswer,, more. proudly than circumstances re- 
apie a we have no reason to complain, 
For my Am hot in the least curious about 
” slic added, fibbing almost _uncon- 


| Cértain that he is.a gentleman ; 
for me ; snd ought to Bes 





would be something alto- 
hk |.” said Aunt Susan pleasantly. 


” paid Margery, 


; Margery,” went on ber aunt, lowering 
her voice, ber buay needle flying swiftly in and 
out as she talked, ‘do you know, my dear, 
though of course you will eay it is absurd—do 
you know that I cannot help fancying sometimes 
that I have seen Mr, Lynne before somewliere ? 

“The very firat evenirg he came I thought so; 
but I did not say anything ; and this morning at 
breakfast, the upper part of his face—his fore- 
head, I mean, and those nice eyes and eyebrows 
of his—seemed all at once so, curiously familiar 
to me as I looked at him, that I declare, once or 
twice, I was very nearly on the point of telling 
him ao outright,” ay Fa ; 

The road by this time had grown quieter. It 
was nearly eleven o'clock. 

A man, with a dotikey “and panniers beavy 
laden, was coming slowly down, the street, baw!- 


ing “Cherry ripe! Cherry ripe!” ab the top. 


of his rasping lungs. 

Beyond the cherry man and his long-eared 
beast of burthen there waa now no living object 
to be seen upon the road, . 

Margéry Durham loughed rather absently. 

“I confess,” ehe ssid, “the same fancy haa 
occurred to me ; but it is of course riditalous to 
suppose that we have met Mr. Lynne an 
before, Where could it bave been, Aunt Susan 1 
1t is impossible,” , 

“Perhaps we have met, somewhere or other, 
somebody ‘like him?” stiggested Aunt Susan 
then. 

Margery shook her head. 

“T can recollect no one ; and I am sure that 
you cannot, Aunt. Susan, either,” she said, 
decisively. } ; 

“Well, my dear child, f dare say not—I'dare 
say you are right,” was the amiable reply. 
Nevertheless, the likeness, or whatever it is, 1 
tantalising, to say the least. It bothers me every 
time I look at him, Bat there, Margery, whai 
is the use-———~” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Aunt Susax’s meanderings were cut: short 
unexpectedly. 1 bo 

For at that moment Yolande Kildare, crossing 
over to the house, ascended the low; wide steps 
and knocked at the door. f tnt 


* Why, heré is Yolande 1” exelaimied Margery; 


in tie Kildare, bei Jd and well:knowe 
i i ing an old anc 
friend of the vf was conducted’ into the 


breakfast-parlour straightway, where Margery 


and ther aunt were sitting) and nob showin cere- 
moniously into the great patlour, as Gdlly-would 
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have favoured a morning caller less familiar by 
sight’ to her than the lady from the Grange. 

She entered. with the grace peculiar to Yolande 
herself; her summer gown white and cool; a 
wide straw hat, with o silver-gray veil drooping 
from it, shading her pale yellow hair. 

That she was an exceedingly lovely girl there 
could be wo. gainsaying— it was not 
difficult to understand, looking at her, that men’s 
hearts had been broken beyond» repair for the 
sake. of Yolande Kildare. 3 

She had been educated in France ; and homely 
Voxdale; people said that: her.“ style” and her 
“taste ’ had: been acquired there, which doubt. 
leas. waa correct, 

Her face. was small and rather: thin; h 
features. were very delicate. . 

Her large hazel eyes,.with their dusky lashes, 
were sometimes full of fire aud passion ; and 
soft, with.» look.of :pathos in them, at dther 
times, thahsomehow: reminded. oue of the syes 
of troubled, childhood.: » 

Her red jips.acd her delicate skin were..cou- 
sidered an exquisite contrast by most people; 
but Margery, Darham usedito think that, per- 
sonally, she herself would have admired that 
contrast, perhaps, more than she did, could she 
dave only loved and trusted: better the beautiful 
woman. herself. tf 

She wore her. garments scantly-fashioned and 
clinging as waa the highest fashion in omar of 
so as to display to/the best advantage the out! 
of her perfect shape. a 

Yolacde, im.years, was ouly:two or three 
summers in advance of Margery Durham ;albeit, 
in experience of the world and all worldly affaire, 
she was indeed twice Margery’s age, as the latter 
could uot fail to discern whenever she was in‘ the 
society i Yolande, sail ia tie : 

“ Well, Margery,” in retty, 
languid:voice, having, suffered herself -to be em- 
braced by Aunt Susaa--who, since she had not 
seen Miss Kildare for so loag, deemed it the right 
thing to do, albeit she cared-not particularly for 
Yolande+and gently put those scarlet lips of 
her's to ‘a. \'“and how have 
you been -all this long while? You are till 
alive, I ive. Dear sleepy old Foxdale is 
exactly the same as ever, I find ;‘and you and 
Mra. Patchett are lookiag just about the same 
os when we went away. I do not see a pin's 
difference in eitherof you, You verteinly thrive 
here in a 

And she laughed a. gentle compassionate kind 
of laugh, ‘and her small white. teeth gleamed 
<ransiently like pearls, 

* Lor’ how did you expect to find us both, 
then!” inguired Aunt , iu--her plain, 
snatter-of-fact way, laying aside her work 
politely to talk to their morning visitor. 

“{ thought that I might © find 
you both dead of ennui,” Yolande answered, 
listlesaly, tapping. her tiny gray kid boot with 
the point of her dainty parasol ; “and so ‘called 
to ease my mind.” 

And she smiled faintiy again, 

_" Oagnuee /"" cried Aunt Sasan, laughing out- 
right—“ Ongnuee, or whatever your outlandish 
French word may be, my dear, never troubles ‘ws, 
does it Margery'?. ‘Attend to the duty that-lies 
vearest,’ and: astitch in time saves nite,” are 
our mottoes, and we find that in’ practice they 
answer admirably, I assure you, Miss Kildare,” - 

“Eonuil” ‘echoed Margery berself, ‘briskly. 
“ Not a bit of it, Yolande! We do not know the 
meaning of it here,” ; 

Aunt Susan, ever hospitable, had rung for cake 
and wine ; but Miss Kildare would touch neither, 
declaring that they had only just breakfasted at 
the Grange House. 

Tien she proceeded to relate an anecdote or two, 
touching the travels abroad: of hereelf-and- her 
mother; what they had done; what’ they had 
seen ; and Margery, listening in silence to all that 
Yolande had to tell of these their latest wander- 
ings, and to the ‘bored, listless voice in which it 
- ‘was told, could not help feeling impressed as it 


were by Yolande’s'great superiority, and wishing | 


*) the game time, oh, eo ardently, that her own 
Gear father could himself spare the time to take 


ma i aren fora month or s0; that she |, 


alse might. behold, foc. once in her life, those 





wonderful foreign sights and cities which Yolande 
Kiidare esteemed so lightly. 

“But you have returned rather earlier than 
you intended at frst, have you not?” Aunt Susan 
inguired, in a somewhat preoccupied tone, eyeing 
meanwhile with dubious glance the fashionable 
make and texture of Yolande’s graceful toilette. 
“You seb out, Et dear,.for a much 
longer time thau six months ? Was it not so!” 

Yolande’s lovely face flushed ever so slightly, 
as she answered oreeyeaan ad 

“Yes, our original intention was something of 
the kind, I know, But as I was thoroughly sick 
of it all, and mother herself the same, we drifted 
back to the Grange House again—as you see,”. 

Jusd then Molly the housemaid tapped’at the 
door of the breakfast-parlour, and, Aunt Susan 
quietly left the room ,and the'two girls together. 

Shortly after that, however, Yolande rose to 


gis 

‘She was in the ‘hall, saying good-bye-—for 

Margery Durham had accompanied her to the 

ee en ry be ae entering the break- 
o- parlour tily- from: the aurgery- 

| began looking about him here and there, as if in 

hurried quest of something. 

* Arecent number of the Surgeon's Guide was, 

I fancy, here eatly this morning,” he began cour- 

, Beir i “but at. first 

; not Yolande, fo you noticed it lying about 

no—" 


a ae 
e stopped abruptly, perceiving then Yolande 


Kildare, 
lis whole as changed in an inetant, 
. His head- was thrown back haughtily. 


Was it love, hate,anger, despair, or what, thet 
shone so terribly in his eyes at the moment * 
‘Then without eidtnee word—like a man, 
indeed, upon whom eome gréivous blow has fallen 
unawares—he quitted the room in a sharp stride 
or two, and returned to the surgery. ' 

‘Yolande herself was feaning heavily against the 
wall, her face ‘#3 Wan and ashen as death. 

“Who was that f "she said, in tones so faint 
as to be scarcely audible, “ Margery, tell me, 
who—who was that ? Oh, Heaven!’ she cried out 
with a passionate ob, for, apparently where 
she was, “it could not have been he? It—tell 
me,” she broke off now in a kind of choked whis- 
per, “who was it, Margery, the—the stranger 
whom I saw just now t” 

Margery Durham had opened the. hall-door 
mechanically. 

She answered Yolande in a yoice that was 
scarcely like her own. 

“Tt was Mr. Lynne--Mr. Lyulph Lynne his 
name is--my father’s aasistant.. Mr, Dibbs is 
gone ; and be, Mr. Lynne, has taken hie place.” 

Yolande passed out, answering nothing ; and she 
new down the long silver veil right over her lily 

ace, 

Then Margery let the great door slam unwit- 
tingly, and flew up ‘to her own bed-chamber. 

She locked the door, lowered the blindsquickly, 
and cast herself prone upon the bed. 

She tried valiantly to keep back the tears, but 
tears with Margery’ Durham must always have 
their way. 

‘And eo Lyulph Lynne and Yolande Kildare, it 
appeared,were old friends—-lovers, in all human 
probability--who had most unexpectedly come 
together in Foxdale after some wretched misun- 
derstanding ; some lovers’ quarrel, perhaps ; 
which ‘they could now, proceed to .make up 
between them with as little delay as possible, 
ph at last, so atrangely, found each other 

n 
“BY e0, in the past, they had evidently known 
éach other well ; and now—-ah! what, wondered 
miserably, was the story which was hid- 
den from her ? 

How true, she thought, were the words of the 
f preacher of ald—-that love is etropg as deathyand 
Jealousy cruel as the grave ! 


. * * a + 


It was the hour before dinner. 

And again, as it chanced, Margery Durham had 
, put off the culling of the flowers for the dianer- 
table until then. 

The long suminer days were so warm and 
\eunny ; the earth was so parched ; it was plea- 








santer to wait uatil the cool of the evening, when 
the sun had lost something of his power, 

Margery was very thoughtful as she moved 
about her business, with basket, ecissors, and 
gloves, 

She had grown thoughtful within the past few 
days,. Though it was only when she was quite alone 
that she would give herself up completely to the 
dangerous lusury of day-dreaming—never in the 
society of Aunt Nov ; for she might have made 
awkward observations, 


Presently Margery heard a footatep, and looks 
pe! up. from her cecupation, saw) Mr. Lyaue 
wal 


king in the gardev. 
Whether it waa that, afterall, there was not 
such @ very. great deal to be done in‘ Dr, Dur- 
fs surgery, or whetherto clear) head and a 


quick -hand. the work» was mot much that way; 
| Mar, could not. tell, ~Anyhow, she thought, 


Mr. Lynne seemed..always wellable to make 
‘leisure for himself whenever he desired it; and 
still Dr, Durham; so far, had found noe-oceasion 
to complain. 

' Ip-was now «just a week ago'since Yolande 
Kildare had favoured Margery and her “Aunt 
Susan with that avexpected morning call; and 
sigce that memorable day she had not once’ been 
near the place. 

On the next. morning, however, whon Margery 
unlocked the post-bag, she could not help noticing 
that among) the few letters: it contained there 
was one addressed to “Lyulph Lyn 6, Esq.” in 
Yolande'é familiar calligraphy. '' * 

But. whether thatletter of hers brouglt plea- 
sure or pain to the recipient, Margery Durham 
could ‘not divine: 

Shefelo too great a coward event’ to glance at 
him as he read it, 

Nor had he ence mentioned Yolaade’s name in 
the hearing of Margery ; though surely he musb 
have concluded that, asa witness of their meet- 
ing, she had naturally wondered greatly as to the 
possible mutual relations between them. ~ 

“Once or twice, it was true, ehe had tried herself 
to speak to him of Yolande; but somehow the 


‘very tame of Yolande Kildare seemed to stick in 


her throat; to choke her; to blind her; and 

felt that the result of any such effort 
would be disaster simple and sure—nothing 
jess, 


After all, what business was it of bera ? 

He came strolling towards her now, grave and 
quiet as was his wont. 

Her lap was ful! of blossoms—-the shallow 
basket on the grass at her feet. The beating of 
her heart took the blood momentarily from her 


cheeks. 

“Your delightfal old home is always redolent 
of flowers, Miss Durham,” he said, with that rare 
smile of his which seemed to begin in his eyes, 
somehow, and to reach ‘this lips afterwards, “TI 
fancy you must be passionately fond of them ™ 

* You judge rightly,” Margery answered, bend- 
ing low over the fragile stem of a thornless 
“ maiden’s blush” as she spoke—‘all flowers { 
love dearly, Life, it seems to me, robbed of its 
flowers and its sunshine, would be a dreary affair 
indeed! J cannot imagine it,” 

The chafinches twittered in the woesy apple- 
boughs ; the butterflies still lingered under the 
heavy mulberry leaves ; long dark shadows, fore- 
telling the approach of evening, were, stretching 
athwart the grass. 

“Still there are some people in the. world,” 
said Lyulph Lynne slowly, “ who, havicg kad so 
little to do with the flowers aud the sunshine of 
life, scarcely know the real significance ancl beauty 
of them as it were, Thorns and shadows are 
more Fr 

He checked himself, with a moody air. 

“See,” cried Margery hastily, “see whab an 
exquisite moss-rose bud is this, Mr.. Lynne! 
Would you not like it for your coat this even, 
ing? Look,” straightening ker slender figure, 
having at length filled her basket, “it isa pure 
sucw-white one.” : , 

The ingenuous proposition seemed to please 
bi 





m. 

“Thank you,” said he more genially. .“ To 
tell you the truth, I.came out, hare expresaly to 
find a little nosegay for myself ;, but; this will 
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now save me the trouble of seeking any farther. 
I could not wish for a sweeter, Miss Durham,” 
“You are easily satisfied,” observed Margery 


gently. 

“There I think you are wrong,” said he, 
smiling down on her again as he fastened the rose 
in his button-hole. “You do not know me, or 
you would hardly eay that. But can I not help 
you in any way!” he asked her suddenly, in the 
next moment. 

“You may carry the basket for me if you 
will,” she answered shyly. “I have sown some 
graes-seed round the trunk of the pear tree, yon- 
der by that crazy old seat, and I must see 
whether there is any sign of its coming up, I 
fear not, however. The birds in this old garden 
of ours, I am sure, Mr. Lynne, are fifty times 
more greedy than were tbe poor little victims of 
Killingworth. Will you come with me?” hold- 
ing out to him her floral harvest. 

“ Willingly.” 

And he wok the shallow basket from her 
hand. 

All at once, as he moved by her side, returned 
to her the old longing, the passionate craving, to 


know something of the state of affairs as existing | 


& present between himself and Yolande Kil- 
dare. 

Never before had Margery Durham been alone, 
quite alone, with him as now, 

It was ap excellent opportunity for speaking 
that might not occur again soon. 

Even though it was no business of Margery’s, 
the jealous pein refused to leave her soul in 
peace, 

“Touching the subject of flowers,” she re- 
marked, as carelessly as she could speak, and 
halting beside a group of tall and lovely lilies—~ 
“these, in their pure white and tender gold, do 
not they somehow—somehow remind you vaguely 
of Miss Kildare—Yolande Kildare, you know, 
whom—whom we saw the other morning !” 

She turned her eyes from his, and stroked 
lightly with her finger the firm curled waxen 
petale of the stateliest of the lily group. 

“You—you know Yolande~-Miss Kildare, I 
think, Mr. Lynne!” faltered Margery; but 
looked up now with sudden courage to meet: his 
troubled _ 

Then she say that his mouth was set, and 
that his brows were drawn together. 

“T have been expecting from you some question 
of the kind every day for the past week,” he re- 
plied slowly at length ; “have wondered indeed 
why you should refrain from putting it to me. 
Believe me, Mies Durham, lam deeply sensible 
of the fact that—that an explanation is due to 
you after what you witnessed the other morning; 
but—forgive me—will you not trust me just a 
little while longer, until we know something more 
of each other than we do at present—I mean, 
before I tell you"everything— ail that you have a 
right to know ? 

“It is not a pleasant story; nor do I think 
that Miss Kildare herself would care to speak of 
it to you. I aseure you that when 1 came to 
Foxdale she was the last person in the world I 
dreamed of encountering here— indeed it was all 
a most painful surpricee-——” 

Once more he checked himself abruptly. 
Then,— 

“You will truet me, I know ?” he said frankly, 
and he beld out to her his band, 

“ Yeo,” answered Margery in a very low voice, 
“TI will trust you, since you aak me.” 

And she put her hand for a moment into his 
in token of her faith in him, 

“As lo that sweet fancy of yours,” he said 
almost passionately in the next breath, “ about a 
resemblance between Yo-—— between Miss Ki- 
dare and that spotless and beautiful thing stand- 
ing there, oh, believe me, it is altogether wrong! 
For there is, in reality, little enough that is 
tender and gracious, sweet and womanly, in—-—-” 

Again he swallowed his words as it were; and 
then placed Margery's basket of flowers upon the 
old seat under the pear- tree. 

“JT hardly know what I am saying, Miss Dur- 
ham,” Lyulph Lynne said, with a short, forced 
laugh. 

hen muttering something about returning 
indoore—he had remembered something that 


must be done—he strode away and left her, 
drawing his hand very wearily, Margery noticed, 
over his eyes as he crossed the graes where the 


shadows lay. 
(Zo be continued.) 








TWO MARRIAGES. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 


“ ARB you there, Mre. George?” said a whis- 
per, after the house was perfectly still, and the 
door creaked back and revealed Maggie in scanty 
garments, with a candle in her hand. 

She found Georgie huddled up in a corner, 
more dead than alive, frozen with cold, and 
cramped in every bone, 

“See here,” said her liberator, coming in and 
speaking in a whisper. ‘ You can’t go to-night, 
it’s raining cate and dogs. It’s after one o’cleck; 
ihe never get a cab, and it’s—aud any way "— 

olding the candle above her, and shading the 
light within her hand-—“' you are not fit to stir ; 
you look just ghastly,’ pronounced by Maggie 
. y-” “You must come away back to — 
old quarters for to-night, and make a real, fresh 
start to-morrow. I'll get the key again, and 
here’s the shawl. Don’t forget your bundle,” 
leading the way upstairs as stealthily as a house- 
breaker, and once having gained the first landing 
vigorously blowing out the light. 

It was dreadful to Georgie te have once more 
to cross the threshold of thoee hateful rooms that 
but a few hours ago she fondly imagined she had 
quitted for ever : but there wes n help for it. 

She felt instinctively that Maggie was right. In 
her present benumbed and terrified condition she 
was certainly not fit to go forth and seek shelter 
for her homeless head that night, and it was 


pouring. 

The rain, as she entered her dreary, too well- 
ee ane ing the panes as if it were 
resolved to drive in the ows. 

No, she was better where she was, for, at least, 
ove night more. 

“T'll come again to-morrow,” said her conduc- 
tor, “and I'll try and be as early as I can; but I 
doubt if it will be safe before half-past ten or 
eleven ; but it will depend upon dummy, and, of 
course, if there’sno one —- you can’t stir 
till after everyone is gone to and the house 
sbut up jor the night, I'll see that the big bolts 
is not shot back, and I'll give an oil to the key. 
The hall is not my work, but Bessie will only be 
too much obliged if I give her a hand with it.” 

So eaying, the voluble under-housemaid, who 
never looked for many replies, eaid good-night, 
locked the door very gently, and stole down- 
| stairs, 

She was successful with the carrying off of 
the key the next night, and came upstairsa little 
before eleven, and said, breathlesaly,— 

“T made sure of her this time ; shé’ll not be 
coming up to-night. I bought a bottle o’ gin on 
my Own account, and put it in the kettle, It’s 
the very colour o’ water, and she never knew— 
the more water she poured in the stronger it got. 
She could not make it out, I could eee that ; but, 
anyway, it made no great difference, for she 
drank it,” concluded Maggie, with smothered 
ezultation. “ Are you ready? Aye, so I see, 
shawl and all. It’s a lovely night, and the key’s 
in the hall-door ; but you must not stir till the 
house is quiet, and that won't be till about tweive 
o'clock. You can come out then, and listen in 
the lobby, and steal down. There will be no 
light, so you rauet be careful and not fall down- 
stairs.” 





“ Yes, I'll nianage all that, Maggie; but you 
will have to tell me the nearest way to some 
railway-station from this.” 

“ What one do you want!” 

*T don’t care—the nearest.” 

“ Victoria, Will that do?” 

“ Yes, as good as another.” 

On hearing this Mazgie began a detailed 
description of streets, and turns, and crossings, 
which, when her auditor had heard over twice 








repeated, and been corrected, she assured her 
informant that she would find her way easily, 

“You must be sure not to stir till it ie safe,” 
said Maggie; “ till the house is dark, and as 
silent as death. I'll leave the key here, in your 
own hands, for I won’t come up again. You see 
it only makes people suspicious, for I’ve no real 
call up to this part of the world at all, and J sleep 
with Bessie, the kitchenmaid, and she’s a real 4 
one, always ferreting out things. So, ma’am, I’ 
say good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Maggie,” replied the prisoner, 

putting something into ber hand as she spoke. 
“*T can never repay you for this. I will never 
forget it. You will hear of me again some day ; 
and by twelve o'clock to-night—in another hour 
and s-half—TI hope I shalt be gone from here for 
ever.” 
“T hope you will, ma'am; and many thanks to 
ou. It seems to me asif you had ates me a 
ot of money, and money I was not looking for, 
nor anything. You was'so good to mother. But 
asyou have been so kind if-there is any work 
about your getting away, and I am found out, 
I can now just walk off, and snap my fingers at 
them; and, now I dare stay no longer. I'm 
really going,” she added, hastily; and in another 
moment she wae stealing quickly downstairs. 

We have been left for.a long time without any 
tidings of one of the _ people in this 
story—that is to say, Gilbert Vernon. 

He has been away for nearly fifteen monthe, 
and is now turning his face homewords at last. 
He has visited Japan, China, Australia, and 
India ; has made many new acquaintances and a 
few new friends ; has had plenty of other topics 
in his mind, between new faces and new scenes, 
to drive away the hateful recollection of his 
domestic ship , and to forget Georgie a little. 
He has not forgotten her though ; bud we mus 
confess that the first sharp edge of his grief has 
been a good deal blunted, 

Fifteen months is a tolerable slice out of a 
man’s life; and he has had no letters from her, 
nor met anyone who could speak of her, so that 
his memory has not been too constantly or too 
painfully jogged up to the time he received hie 
Aunt Fanny’s little note, announcing, with ill- 
concealed triumph, that Mra, Blaine had 
vanished, 

This had been a terrible blow to Gilbert ; he 
had barely recovered from it yet, though it fell 
on him like a bolt from the sky two months ago. 
He is now going home, partly on that account, 
partly because he has had enough of foreign 
travel for the present ; and we now discover him 
on the deck of the P. and 0. steamer Rome, 
which is coaling at Port Said. 

It is at night that this hateful but necessary 
process goes on, and Gilbert leans his elbows on 
the bulwarks at a respectful distance, and 
watches the great big cauldrons of fire lighting 
up the scene, for it is otherwise pitch dark save 
for the lights of Port Said that still twinkle in 
ships, cajés chantant, and streets. 

the coaling lighters are alongside, and a plank- 
ing connects them with the steamer. Up thie 
planking run hundreds of coolies with their 
baskets of coals on their backs, which pense 
into the hold, and down again for more, with the 
lurid red light behind them, showing out their 
thin, barely-draped figures. 

They might be taken for a set of demons, coal- 
ing in the lower regions. 

Gilbert smokes and looks on, as much aloof 
from the dust as possible, listens to the brawling 
and fighting in the harbour in almost every lan- 
guage under the eun ; the sound of the distant 
steam-whistle in the canal, and allows his mind 
to stray away to that gorgeous East, to which the 
ditch is such a capital short cut, 

Suddenly his thoughts are recalled by the 
voice of a fellow passenger at his elbow, who says, 
in a gruff voice,— 

“Vernon, ig that you? I can hardly make 
you out in the dark. The mails have just come 
on board, and there are a whole pile of letters 
for you down in the saloon.” 

“Letters! Oh, well, in that case, I suppose 1 
may as well go and look after them,” he — 
throwing his cigar into the water, and ly 
walking forward, 
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reed c lacee pile of ath of the saloon table 
was quite a ile tters and newspapers 
tor Gilbert Vernon, Esq., and the other passen- 
gers were sitting or standing alx+t devouring 
their newly-opened epistles. 

He sat down and began to examine them 
leisurely. He did not expect anything much, 
There was @ letter from Lizzie—she was always 
writing. He did not stop and tear it open—he 
went on. 

A letter from the bailiff at the Manor—a letter 
from Lady Fanny—one or two letters from men ; 
and, last of all, lay a letter that made him give 
a little start, and that he seized eagerly—a letter 
from Georgie ! 

He rose, and took his budget down to the end 
= the tro where there was, perhaps, less light, 

ut certainly more privacy ; and, hastily opening 
the last epistle, as follows, It was written 
on two rather-crumpled pieces of papers, in faded 
brown ink, and in an unusually « hand. 


“My Dsar Gicnert,—I did not intend to 
write to you, but circumstances alter cases, and 
I must. I cannot put either date or address at 
the top of this wretched piece of paper—the only 
notepaper I have—fly-leaf of a book—as I neither 
know the place where I am nor the exact da 
of the month. Do not think that I am mad, 
though since this time last year I have gone 
through exfough to turn a stronger brain than 
mive. Iam safe so far, and not in a lunatic 
asylum; but I am in what is worse—in prison— 
in two wretched back rooms in some house un- 
known—hie prisoner !” 

Here Gilbert’s hand shook so strangely that 
for the moment he could not continue to read 
the letter, which actually seemed to dance be- 
fore him. After a momeut he managed to 
proceed, and read on, with straining eyes,— 

“Shortly after you were safely ont of the 
country he began to search for me. He came 
suddenly on me in the street one day, when I 
was visiting the poor at the East-end, and seized 
me, and told me that now you were gone he 
laughed at fis promise, and was resolved to have 
me and every shilling of my fortune, He said 
fearful things-—no need to write them down, and 
{ have so little paper I must save it. I got away 
that time in a crowd, but I was dreadfully 
frightened aud scarcely dared go outaide my own 
door, much less over to see the boys, though I 
knew that unless someone was a traitor in that 
house he could never find me. Still I was very 
nervous, and was trying to make up my mind 
to leave London, when, to my unutterable horror, 
one day he arrived. I had just time to hide 
when he was'showa into the drawing-room. He 
was furious at not being able to discover me. 
Had the house searched—himself searched the 
room ; but I was not to be found. I was under 
an ottoman, and the servants believed I was out, 
He went away at last having torn the boys’ 
pictures to shreds, and leaving behind him the 
proof of how he had discovered me. It fell on 
the floor—I enclose it ; it is my full address in 
Miss Fane's hand. You ought to be proud of 
your cousin! The same evening her late maid, 
Mary Todd, came fur me in a cab, declaring that 
Lady Fanny sent her and saying that Alick was 
very ill. I was just making preparations tu fly, 
but I went off with her on the spot. That was 
my last night of the Bower. The night was fear- 
fully foggy, and we drove on in a kind of thick 
atuaoephere ; nothing to be seen till we came 
here instead of Queen Eliaabeth’s- gardens, 
Where this is Ido not know. It is, I think, s 
large house in » kind of row, looking like the 
aide Of a square. Iam at the back, and can see 
litle ; but there is a church spire visible, fand it 
has & clock, by which I count the weary, weary 
hours. I was ‘decoyed in thinking it was the 
back entrance to Lady Fanny’s, and I walked 
upstairs after that traitress, Mary Todd and 
found myself in Peter’s Blaine’s presence! Never 
shall forget that awful, awful moment! How 
he sneered and jeeered and gloried in his perfidy 
~—in his broken word—his disgrace | 

I felt like » mad creature. I raved and 
stormed, and some of my taunts stung him— 
some of my home thrusts even penetrated his 
triple proof coat of brass, 





“ He assured me that he wanted none of me, 
only all my money. I told him to take it and 
les me go. He laughed io my face with his 
hateful, wicked grin, and said, ‘He would keep 
the money and me too, I was too precious to 
part with. 

“Then we had more hot words, aud he struck 
me on the mouth, [I have the mark of hie blow 
now-—I shall carry it to my grave. For that 
blow I shall never forgive bim—never! Think 
me as wicked and inconstant as you please. He 


is ry ys the pale of humanity. 
“He is not a man—he is o savage—he is a 
brute! He does not deserve to live! Since 


then, since that first evening, have I been 
locked up io these horrible rooms, once occu- 
pied by an old mad lady. She hanged herseif 
im one of them from a hook in the wall; by 
bending my head back as I sit and write this 
I can see that hook now. In the dusk, alone, 
I am a prey to horrible, awful, wicked fancies, 
“What powers are in darkness and solitude ! 
Gilbert ! Gilbert! if I were to write for a year, 
I could never make you comprehend, uo matter 
how vivid my pen, what I have suffered—-what I 
ain suffering. Yesterday, for the first time for 
eyes, I heard a human voice--a girl of the 


house came and whispered through the keyhole, 


Heaven grant she will do for me a!! she prowises, 
aud that she poste this that it may reach your 
hands. 

“You know more of the boys than [ do, 
though you are thousands of miles away, and 
I within, perhaps, a mile of them. I have nob 
heard a word from the outer world for what 
seems yeara! IT have seen Peter but once, He 
has wrung all my money from me, and came him- 
self to make me give up proofs that I hold about 
his forgery. Those proofs are not here; they 
are in the black cabinet—I was going to say at 
home, but I have no home, 

"The wretch was drunk ; I tried to rush past 
and escape, He d me back and flung me 
on the floor, where I jay stunned! Why do such 
people as Peter Blaine live? Would it be murder 
to kill him? Why does not death rid the world 
of such a moaster? Would thad the good old 
laws about forgery were in force—just for his 
benefit—then, if I ever get out, I would hang 
him--yes, I would, If I ever get out. That 
is the question, the burning question. Would 
anyone believe that here in the heart of Loudon a 
miserable woman has been kidnapped, robbed, 
and imprisoned, and that with the utmost 
impunity—that the robbers below are fattening 
and thriving on their booty, and give her not 
one thought f 

“Come home, Gilbert, I abjure you, and 
release me--come now, when this reaches your 
hand, [ feel nearly crazy, and shall go quite 
crazy if that creature downstairs repeats his 
visit, There is but one door of escape in that 
case, and if he drives me too far the conseq .ences 
be on him. My paper is done,--Good- bye. 

“ Gg.” 


+ a * + ’ 


This was the end of Georgie’s letter, the letter 
of a frantic, desperate woman, and Gilberb was 
almost as frantic when he had read it. It was 
now more than a month old. What might not 
have happened ina month? She seemed when 
she wrote to be at the very end of ber patience 
and her wits. What was the door of escape ab 
which she had ’0 mysteriously hinted ! 

Needless to say that Gilbert had only too much 
on his mind now. He went upstairs as they 
were getting under weigh, and paced the deck, 
scarcely knowing what he did, letting the cold 
Mediterranean air blow on his hot head, the 
drigzling, lightly-falling rain moisten his burning 
forehead. 

“What vengeance,” he asked himself, fiercely, 
“would suflice to punish such an utter hopeless 
scoundrel as Peter Blaine? How was he to find 
out where he had hidden his victim! How 
release her {—how ?” 


These scorching questions seemed to set 


his brain on tire. There was uo rest for him 
that night in mind or body! Ali the next day 
he went about silent, baggard-looking, and 


almost morose, he who had hitherto been such a 
cheery fellow-passenger. 


What ailed him? Waa it his lover !-—was it 
bad newa? No one could tell. They only exw 
that he neither spoke uor smacked nor ste, and 
ssemed to wish to be alone with his own 
thoughts, and them only 

He was always now acting a scene in his head 
How soon could he be home! ‘Would he be in 
time? Even a woman, goaded to desperation, 
writing in a frantic strain such as Georgie had 
written in, how long would her fortitude hoid 
out? Howlong her mind!—two weeks? three 
weeks t—and what—-what was the door of cscape 
to which she looked, 

He could not answer any of these mental 
queries ; but the latter question was replied to ia 
a way he little expected before the doy was over, 
and that by one of the London newspapers, 
which his aunt made it a point of honour to 
forward to the poste restante address by every 
mail. 

“I say, Vernon,” said one of his fellow- passen- 
gers, ® man known for taking right good care of 
number one, and never lacking anything for the 
asking, “how about those three or four papers 
of yours that are lying down on the table at the 
end of the ealoon? If you don’t want them 
yourself I know you'll give me a read of them— 
eh? You're no dog in the manger!” with « hit 
at a listener who bad rudely turned a deaf ear to 
— such questions, and knew bis customer of 
old. 

“Take them, and welcome. I don’t want 
them,” said Gilbert, turning away, with his hands 
in his pockets, ‘‘ Faucy caring about news nearly 
three weeks old.” 

“ Well, at any rate, it's better than none |” re- 
plied the other, cheerfully. ‘‘And I’m not one 
of your too particular people, so I'll have a regu 
lar good read this afternoon.” 





So saying he hurried beiow, and soon reap- 
peared carrying several newspapers, which he 
took iato a corner well sheltered, where stood his 
own deck-chair, opened them carefully, glanced 
over them, and then, having sorted out the most 
interesting, he proceed to sit upon the remainder 
partly in case they might be biown away, but 
chiefly for fear anyone else should see them, and 
endeavour to borrow them. 

There he sat, his fee! upon another passenger's 
chair, pipe ia mouth, reclining at ease, and 
evidently eujoying himself thorou,hly, 

Gilbert glanced at him several times, as, when 
pacing the deck, he came his way. 

After a while the luncheon bell rang, and the 
reader started up, absorbed though he had been 
paper in hand, and happened to come almost 
face to face with that paper's owner as he turned 
at the end of the deck. 

“ Are you coming down to lunch, old chap— 
eh?” 

“ No,” morosely, 








“You'd better; you look quite seedy! Not 
sea sick, eh?” 

“Not I!” indignantly. 
with scorn. 

“ Then if you want no luncheon, but to be well 
roused out of yourself, I can give you a capite! 
recipe. Take my chair,” pointing, “and keep it 
for me, and my paper. There’s heaps of news 
in that one of the 10ch inst. More dynamite 
outrages, a first class slander case, and ous of the 
most mysterious murders that haa ever been 
committed in London, I'd strongly recommend 
you to read it,” thrusting the paper into his 
companion’s unwilling hand. “It's as good as a 
story,” he repeated with unction. 

“T hate murders, reading about them!” in a 
surly tone. 

“'Wel!, I don’t ; but I can’t stop, or all the 
soup will be gone, and soup is capital on a cold 
day like this. The murder there is out of the 
common, for it is committed by a woman. She 
killed a man who had kept her shut up in his 
house-—there you'll read it for yourself,” darting 
down the companion-ladder ere the Jast words 
were well out of his mouth. 

Well that he did not see Gilbert Vernon's ashy 
face as he tottered towards the empty chair, and 
almost fell into it with palsied fingers, and tried 
to unfold the paper. 


* Do I look sea sick?” 
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“Tt wae only that his mind was so taken’ up 
with Georgie that he had dared to think of such 
a thing,” he said to himself, with some recovered 
self-command, taking a firm, brave hoid of the 
sheets, and turning them over rapidly, with, it 
must be added, quickly throbbing pulses and 
anxious, searching eyee, After a short search he 

ame wpon it at last, in large black~ letters, at 
the top of a column, It was headed thus:— 


am 


Tus Gorpon Sqvarne Murper, 


‘ 


Foun Parricvnars,” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

‘‘Tag quiet, respectable neighbourhood of 
Gordon-square was thrown into an unusual 
etate of excitement yesterday morning by the 
discovery of one of the most brutal and cold- 
blooded murders that it has been our painfal 
task to chronicle for many o long day. 

“No, 15, Gordon-square, west side, has lately 
been in the occupation of a lady and gentleman 
of large fortune of the vame of Blaine. They 
were but meweomers to the neighbourhood, and 
moet socially and hospitably inclined, liberal to 
their employeés, openhanded to all the local 
charities. What, then, wae the horror of all who 
knew them, to hear thatearly yesterday morning 
Mr. Blaine, the head of the household, had been 
found in the back drawing-room stabbed to the 
heart, lying dead just inside the door, where he 
must have laid for hours, 

“The person who discovered this hideous 
atrocity was one the housemaids, who, at 
about half-past seven, went upstaira by candle- 
light and into the front drawing-room to sweep 
and dust and open the windows. Everything 
was in order there. The door between it and 
the other room is kept closed, as the late Mr, 
Blaine used that apartment as his smoking-room, 
so to enter that she was obliged to go owt round 
by the landing. The door was not quite closed 
She tried to push it back, and it only opened 
with difficulty, for something seemed to be lying 
on the floor close against it. There was no light, 
as the shutters were still fastened, but on her 


giving a vigorous push she discovered that what | 


had thus obstructed her ingress was a body-- the 
body of a man—~a dead man !—in short, the dead 
body of her master, Mr. Blaine | 

“Her shouting soon brought up, or down, the 
whole house ; light was let in, and the truth dis- 
covered, The room was in the greatest disorder, 
the cloth torn off the table, and some broken 
giasa lying about the fire-place ; chairs were over- 
set, as if some terrific struggle had occurred ; 
and the unfortunate victim was stabbed in two 


places by a large white-handled ordinary dinuer 


knife, which had been thrown into the fire, and 
was but slightly charred, 

“ A light supper, euch as Mr. Blaine was in the 
habit of partaking of, had been served in this 
emoking-room at ten o’clovk, where the uafor- 
tunate gentleman and Mrs, Blaine were aitting, 
and one of the knives brought up for this little 
convivial meal had served ae the aseassin’s 
weapon | 

“The servants declare that no unusual noise 
or disturbance was heard in the upper part of 


the house after they had all retired about eleven | 


o'clock, The man-servant says he took up the 
supper as usual to the emoking-rsom, a tray 
merely—devilled kidneys, anchovy toast, and 
spirits, and soda water; that the last he saw of 
his master he wes smoking at the fire. Mrs. 
Blaine was sitting rear him, reading a paper or a 
letter. 

Mra, Blaine is naturally perfectly stunned, 
and mach sympathy is felt for her. She had 
no hint of the tragedy ‘till she was called next 
morning, as she is said to be a very sound sleeper, 
and nothing disturbed her from her alumbers 


sooner than her usual hour, She (as far as avy- 
one has been able to glean particulars of the 
bereaved lady) left Mr. Blaiue in his usual health 
at half-past ten o’clock. But little can be 
gathered from her, as she has gone from one 
fearful fit of screaming hysterics to another since 
the fatal news was brought te her ears, 


“The most important ciue to the ‘murderer is 
on the stairs, and suspicion falle upon’ some 
lunatic lady, @ relative of Mr. Blaine’s, who was 
kept in an w story ina private suite of rooms, 
and under the care of a keeper, for the last three 
monzbs. The rooms are empty, 

“She has made her escape, and some of the 
servants had recollected to have heard the hail- 
door close at about twelve or half- twelve ; 
but as Mr. Biaine occasionally went in and out at 
all hours this struck them as nothing remarkable. 
Her name and her appearance are not known. 
The moet conflicting statements have been made 
on the subject, 

‘No one, it seems, attended or her but a 
woman who was deaf and dumb, and she only 
makes inarticulate noises, and shakes her head 
hopelessly. Some declare that she was young 
and fair, and tall, others shoré and sallow, and 
aged about fifty. .The terrible fact thabetares us 
all in the face is that she is at large, 

“The police are doing their very utmost, but 
as yet have not succeeded in getting hold of any 
clue to the lunatie—a nameless woman, appear- 
ance unknown, is rather a vague thing to go 
upon, 

“ That it was she who committed this dreadful 
deed no doubt whatever remains, The candle- 
light when brought. into the room revealed. the 
dead man lying on his face by the door, in a pool 
of blood. 

“He had been seemingly struck atin the neck 
and missed, and then in a struggle, presumably 
to seize the knife, had been stabbed and killed 
on the spot. Where he fell he ied, 

‘* A great pool of blood was near the door, had 
flowed beneath it, and out on the landing. In 
this, the life, the very. life-blood of her. victim, 
the murderess had stepped in har fight, and ell 
the way downstairs the trace of her footprints 
are to be seen on the grey linen saying-covers of 
the stair carpet, 

“When daylight streamed in, about half-past 
eight o'clock, and candles and gas (the necessities 
| in a foggy metropolis) extinguished, there was 
| the most horrible track of a woman’s small, pretty, 

little foot down to the very bottom of the fight, 

becoming gradually fainter ond fainter till it was 
| almost invisible, 
| _ “Strange to say, one foot alone had passed 
| through that terrible stain on the first landing, 
| and it was, as acute people remarked, like the 
| foot of & young woman, who wore a high heel 
| and dainty shoe. 
| “People have crowded to see this tell-tale 
| footmark—this little footprint steeped in guilt-— 
but it remains the only clue! Al! that is known 
of this horrible murderess is summed up in the 
| one insignificant fact—she has a small foot, and 
knows it! 

“Up to the time of our going to press, although 
| the police have been--making the most active 
| exertions, no light whatever has been thrown, 
| from apy source, upon this,.most tragic and 

mysterious affair.” 

When Gilbert had read this through,. from the 
first line to the last, he had in that ten minutes 
gone through an epoch that might, count; for 
years. His face, as he looked in a dazed kind of 
| way slong the deck, seemed suddenly to have 
| aged and witherei—to have got drawn and grey. 
| If he had been absolutely stunned by, Georgie’s 

letter what was it in comparison to the awful 
intelligence in his hand ? 

‘Hullo, Vernon, old chap! Sorry you did pot 
come down,” said the owner of the chair. 
“Capital Mulligatawny! ‘Seen that. murder 
ease, eh? The woman, of course, she'll get 
off scot free. No more mad than you are. 
You'll see,, some. old sweetheart, I’m rather 
good at making shots, and I generally watch 
the trials, and see if I was right. I'll keep a 
sharp look out for this one,” holding out his 
| hand eagerly for the paper. 

“T have not done with it yet,” said its owner, 
speaking very quickly for him, .and avoiding the 
other’s eye, and vacating his chair with a sudden 
movement, 

“Oh! I’ve seen by your face you have read 
it, and don’t like the horrors. They don’t 
with you. Take my advice, and go below and 
have a peg, man alive |’ You look uncommonly 

















seedy the last two days, What is the matter, 
eh? Bad news ?” ’ : 

Gilbert did not avail himself of the prescrip- 
tion, nor did he reply to this inquisitive question. 
He walked away, but not below, gtill grasping 
the fatal newspaper, and looking like a man who 
wat walking in his sleep. He leant over the 
side, his eyes fixed on the foam that fled away 
from the steamer’s sides, as she throbbed and 
panted throught the water. He leant there for 
& couple of hours, immovable. He did not even 
smoke, He did not turn his head once ; ‘he just 
rémained leaning there anc looking at the water, 
in one fixed position, and just one sentence under 
his breath came from his dry i Tt was" So 
that was her door of escape !”* and he shuddered. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Lapy Fanwy, Miss Fane, and the little Vernon» 
were all on the Continent, and there Gilbert 
joined them, looking none the better for his 
travels, Miss Fane spent every effort to chase 
away dull care and the heavy cloudé upon his 
brow—clouds that he had brought home from 
his long trevels in the East—but she made but 
little way. 

“JT suppose,” she said to herself, ‘the is 
thinking of that horrid creature in England, 
Mrs. ‘Blaine, now she really ie a widow, and 
wondering how soon he can decently marry her.” 

Miss Fane did not know the truth, She, un- 
like most people, believed the Mrs, Blaine in the 
newspapers to be Georgie. The only Mrs, Blaine 
the public knew was Todd, but she was not 
aware thab this former lady’s maid of here had 
anything to do with Poter Blaine, 

Georgie was free—zome mad ‘creature had 
murdered her odicus husband, and’ Gilbert's 
grieving, as he now lIcoked, was reckoning the 
days when he might seek out the widow and 
marry her for the second time. But, strange to 
say, he showed no feverish desire to see his native 
land. 

May, June, and July came and went, aleo 
August ; but in September, partly because his 
steward was writing volumes about new draine, 
partly because his head gamekeeper was sending 
him short but very pithy notes anent a gang of 
poachers, who were carting the birds to London 
wholesale—and if there is any one thing that 
will move an English getitleman to action it is to 
know that his precious shooting is being tam- 
pered with. These were two pretty good reasons ; 
but he had a third, still more potent—his cousin, 
Lizzie Fane. She actually persecuted him with 
her company—she talked of the murder till he 
was nearly beside hiwself. She talked about 
Georgie, wondered what had become of her, 
wondered that she never wrote now she was free, 
and had her money entirely under her own 
control = - 

* Five thousand a-year, is it not, Gilbert?” 

Gilbert, who wae stalking away beside her, 
stacking, made no reply whatever; it.was 1 
though he had not heard, but he had, of course. 

“ Tt’s most extraordinary,” proceeded his cousin, 
“that she has never taken the trouble to ask 
about the children, She has not seen them or 
taken any notice of their existence for seven 
months,” 

Again no rep!y. She believed—foolish woman 
—that she was making an impression, and went 
on volubiy, : 

** Tt’s four months since that horrible busivess. 
She went away at once after the inquest, the 
papers said so, Perbaps she has not got over i+ 
yet, but she will 

“Will she?” growled her companion, between 
his teeth.. 

“She must have been fond of him in a way, 
you know. After all the fuss, you see, she 
made no difficulty in returning to him,” said 
Lizzie, sweetly. 

* And how did he find her out!” said Gilbert, 
as if speaking to himeelf. 

“Ob, easily enough. No doubt she wrote to 
hira,” AGRI ; 

* Lizzie 1” he said, turning to. her auddenly, 
speaking with a catch ia his breath, “roe ket 


him on her track! Deny it if you dare,” 
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I-11" becoming, white, at, this. sudden 
accusation, “ I—never, y 
horrible thing, Gilbert §” she stammered, faintly. 
How can, yon?” 7 


“Because I have proof. have tha weey 
address you wrote down for that fellow in. my. 
! turning to her fiercely, ‘‘ Treachery 


pens pa a ay. 

atively, ing away a cigar 
that he pets bitben through, ‘Never 
mention the name of Mrs, Blaine to me again—as 


long as you and I live.” ' 

"“Liesis-looked‘at him timidly.; she shrank back 
into her. self, may, Jjeto her. very boots, ‘so 
humiliated was she-~so utterly cowed by her 
cousin’s low-toned vehemence. She gasped-outa 
faint, incoherent, apologetic, assent, 

However, in the midst ofall, she) was agree- 
ably conscious of the bright, gleam, from the 
way he looked, from the tone of his voice when 
he spoke—he had eventually done with the other 
woman for ever, She now recalled, as she walked 
home in silence, how little he noticed the children, 
for him—-how, though he could not be said to be 
cold and neglectful, be was yet: quite different 
to what he had been long —meaning last 
year, Was thesin;of the mother, whatever it 
had been, to be visited on them’ No, not 
exactly; but. there were painful thoughts 
connected with these. two innocent little boys in 
their father’s mind, end that was very certain. 

She watched Gilbert that eveving, when they 
came into, desvert, and stood one beside him, 
Alick, the elder, and Jack at Lady Fanny's 
right hand—Jack, who was growing daily more 
and more like his mother. He stood opposite to 
Miss Lizzie, aud she noted particularly that 
evening the grey-biue eyes, the delicate eyebrows, 
the curly brown hair—all so like his ubsent 
parent, 

Gilbert, when he pushed some fruit towards 
him, looked, at him hard-~—hbe had noted it too, 
and his brows contracted as with some sudden 
pain ; and when the children. went to say good: 
night-—-Jack first and Alick: last-—why, when 
Alick pub-his arms round his neck, and whispered 
eagerly in his father’s ears, had he put, him down 
" hastily as if he had been a little asp and stung 

im, 

Curious Miss Fane would never know what 
was that whispered speech, but we are better 
informed. It was this simple, affectionate, 
eee question—‘‘ When is mother coming 

ac ” 


A few days later the Manor beheld its master 
once more; the shutters were opeued, the rooms 
aired. There was a general waking up both 
indoors..and. out, but no company came, the 
library and one bedroom were that were 
required, "Gilbert hated the horrible memories 
the place invoked. He spent twelve hours a day 
tramping the turnip. fields, gun on shoulder, and 
took ary rsa come mane he men eae that 
he could gearcely manage to keep awake over hi 
solitary , nea 

So he had not much time to.dwell upon the 
vasd emptiness, silence, and loneliness of that 
great .big house. which had once been so very 
different, He avoided as the very plague the 
drawing-room and.jboudoir.. The woman who 
bad once occupied them—what was she now! 


Worse than dead to him and his, and not merely |: 


by hard fate and cruel cireumstances, but by her 
own mad act, 

The servants; in a year’s time, had learnt 
their leeson—had grasped the amazing fact that 
there was something ‘nob right” about the 
wistress, and never named her or alluded to her, 
cr anything that had belonged to her, no more 
than if they had never seen her—indeed, their 
inquiries for the boys were both tardy and timid, 
= were not very eure if they were not tabooed 
also, 

Thivgs had certainly been well hushed up, and 
the real facts of the case had never transpired, 
thanks, chiefly, to Lady Fanny's courageous 
fabrications, She never stuck at a big. untruth 
to save the family name, She aided Ler etories 
by her vivid imagination, which was of a very 
robust bigs (room and capable of any fight. 

_ Gilbert been about ten days-at the Manor, 
bad shaken down into a kind, of bachelor life, 
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looked up the bailiff's books, and met one or two 
neighbours with as little outward ehrinking as 


nob come home ere; when one afternoon, 
after » capital day’s sport, he was returning about 
four o’clock, rather earlier than usual, and alone, 
having sent. the keeper to the kennels with the 
doga, he entered'a well-known avenue near the 
leasure-ground, and yet not very far from the 
hh road—a grass avenue lined with beech trees 
& good way apart, possessing a rustic seat, and 
known. by the name of the.“ Lover's Waik.” 
Then, as he turned a corner, he beheld, to his 
amazement, a lady, standing looking eagerly in 
his direction—-a lady just risen from the rustic 
seat, and now.coming towards him. His first 
thought was Lizzie Fane, bat a second look 
turned his blood to ice with a thrill of recognition. 
It was Peter Blaine’s widow—Georgie ! 

Georgie, no longer pale and thin, with cropped 
head and hollow eyes, but Georgie much as she 
used to be long ago, only graver, She might 
well look grave, as grave as death ! 

He could not pass her nor.elude her, and as 


once and for all. 

“You are surprised to see me, of course?” 
she said, quietly, when she was still at a dietance 
of several yards. Her voice was not the least 
raised beyond its ordinary tones, and he heard 
her distinctly. ‘It was the only way. I saw 
your arrival in the paper. I have been looking 
out for it for a long time, aud I wrote, to your 
club, sending you my, address,” 

She paused, aud looked at him inquiringly, as 
if expecting that he would say something, Then 
she continued, 

“Why do you look at me so strangely, Gilbert, 
after-—after all I have suffered ! Why have you 
treated mein such a manner? Surely it was 
for you, when you knew. my address, to—to 
seek me |.” 

She stopped again, and looked at him with 
mingled apprehension and impatience, and he, in 
@ harsh, strange; low, forced voice spoke at last, 
and said, abruptly,— 

“What do you want?” 


ceptibly ; she became paler a shade--pale as she 
had been before, and her lips quivered piteously, 

*S] am free now,” she answered, in a low voice, 

“Yes, you are free now,” he returned, with 
bitter emphasis, and there was a more than 
raomentary ailence. _Who was to speak next ? 

“You got my letter?” she said at length, in 
& voice scarcely above a whisper. 

He merely bowed his head, 

“The one I-I wrote from that place?” she 
staniaered, 

‘* Yes, the ome you wrote from Gordon- 
square |” 

He looked at her steadily, she looked at him 
imploriogly, aud nervously.clasping and twisting 
her hands, seemed to shrink from his burning 
gaze, and turned her eyes towards the cornfields 
that made a brilliant yellow background to the 
thick, grey trucks of the surrounding beeches, 

* How are the children t” she said, suddenly, 

“ They are well,” was his laconic reply. 

“ What would I not give to see them! I have 
not seen them for ten months! I must see 
them scon—soon |” she said with sudden passion. 
*] will not keep aloof now there is no one to hide 
from, and nothing to bide.” 

“ Nothing to hide i,” echoed her listener, with 
emphasis, 

“ No, nothing!” rather defiantly. 

“ May Laek your object’in coming here?” he 
said, presently, “and what do you want with 
me }” 

“Qan you ask? Do you not know as well as 
I do myself?” 

“JT must confeas that I do not,” he answered, 
coldiy. 

“ When you speak and look like that it makes 
ib so hard for me to say, but I must, for the 
children’s sake. Let us go to Scotiand and be 





married, Gilbert! Saeh a marriage will legiti- 
mise them!” ; 


had shot.a , deal, ridden over # farm or two, 1 


possible, and was teginning to feel sorry he had | 


The look and the tone made her start per- | 


“Married? I marry you now!” he said, 
fiercely, surveying her with unconcealed as- 
tonishment, “No, thank you!” standing back 
a pace, ashe uttered the last sentence with 
vehement decision, 

For the first time her hawmility forsock her. 
She coloured scarlet to the very roots of her 
hair, and said, in a sharp, quick voice, — 

“ Are you Gilbert Vernon, or some stranger ¢ 
You cannot be he }” 

“ Yes, unfortunately. I am Gilbert Vernon?” 

“ And this is what you call honour, love, and 
consiancy!” speaking in a tone of atinging 
sarcasm. ‘I have heard and read of such men 
—men who promise, who protest, by all they 
hold sacred, but who, when the critical moment 
arrives, and are asked to redeem one of their 
promises, ignore it, as well as their unfortunate 
dupe, . Yes,” speaking in sudden, quick gasps, “J 
have heard of such miscreant, but | never saw 
but one of them before! Heavens !”’ she cried, 
casting up her hands, witha gesture of frenzy, 
“ what have Lever done that I should fali inte 
the hands of two such men {” 
| “Twill tell you one thing that you have 








done,’ 


she had thus thrown herself. in his way, he | said Gilbert, hoarsely, “you have ruined my life 
must get this unweleome interview which he | for me, embittered all my days, disgraced mo and 
had been so long dreading over and done with | 


my children, so that I can scarcely, bear to look 
at them, or hold up my head among my ivllow 
creatures. I ama men with'a secred; and your 
secret. I alone of ali the world possess it! The 
clue has been snapped off, but one end of id is in 
my hand! I hold it safely ; and for the eake 
of what you were to we once, and lor the sake 
of all you have suffered, I wil! keep it sacred, 
though its weight is making me ao old man! 
Yes, your secret is safe with me, be assured of 
that; but,” waving his hand with o sudden 
gesture of impatience, “ leb us never meet again | 
I wieh to see your face no more. This is an 
eternal farewell!” here he was turning to leave 
her, but she darted quickly forward, .and seiziog 
him fiercely by the arm, said, or rather panted 
out,— 

“ Gilbert Vernon, I demand to know what you 
mean !{—to what awful secret do you allude 
Answer me this moment !” 

Vainly he tried to ebake her off and ctride 
away ; she clung to his arm tenaciously, with 
a grip only to be released by absolute force. 

* You shell not go till you tell me, not if you 
T must 


| drag me after you through the woode! 
—I shall know what you mean?” 

*“Leave go, then, and I will tel] you,” he said, 
giving her. a slight push, “Ibis mere folly and 
acting your going on like this, for you know, I[ 
hate—I hate to have to put it into words, but 
you make me,” 

“ Yea,” she returned, standing before him in 
the avenue with glowing, angry cyee, “J make 
you. Goon.” 

“Tt is this,” he said, lowering his voice to a 
mere whisper, and looking nervously from side 
to side as he spoke, “the secret uf the bloody 
footstep—your footstep. You know what] mean 








now ¢” breathing hard. 

“Yes,” she said, without any wonderful 
agitation at the motive thus brought before hex 
memory, “I know what you are thinking of !” 

“ Good heavens!” he ejaculated, looking her 
straight in the face, amazed to see no sigos of 
trembling, miserable, agonised guilt, ‘‘and you 
are vo utterly hardened as this—so callousi” ie 
repeated, in a tone of angry astonishment, 

She merely drew.herself up proudly, and 
made no. answer, but there was a sadden, strange 
light in her eyes that belied her Igcked lips, as 
he stood and looked at her, his mind eeeing with 
painful vividness the awful sceve that had been 
enacted by this. white-faced, cefiant-looking 


woman, once his dearest, his best beloved— his - 


wife, 

He paled himself visibly, and said, in a low 
tone,— 

“Tt was your footstep ?” 

For a moment there was no answer, and then 
there was a faint afternoon breeze quietly rueb- 
ling the beech leaves overhead. It came and it 
went, and as it went it carried away with it these 
searcely audible two eyllablea,— 

* It was!” 








(To be continued.) 
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ALICE VINCENT. 


—0:— 
(Continued from page 225.) 


“ And, papa,” said Alice, steadily, “ John told 
me that he loved me, though he was modest 
enough to say that I was far beyond his deserts ; 
and I was just telling him that I was the better 
judge of that, and that ia my opinion an honest, 
troe-hearted, industrious man was a match for 
any woman.” 

The doctor scowled. 

“ You are very pert with your opinions, miss,” 
he said. “ What right, I should like to know, 
‘has a girlin her teens to have an opinion on such 
a subject? Opinions, indeed |” 

“T see,” said John, manfully, “that I have 
offended my best friend, and I acknowledge your 
right, sir, to be angry. But, believe me, I have 
never thought myself your daughter's equal, and 
for that reason have never d to seek her love, 
i am going away to-morrow. It cannot be that, 
so far a3 she is concerned, any irreparable injury 
has been done, She has an interest in me now 
‘asa sister, a friend, but some other and worthier 
man will, no doubt, soon convince her that it is 
easy to forget ; and I promise you, sir, that I 
shall never again unbidden enter your house, or 
seek in any way to renew my acquaitauce with 
your family. The world is wide, I have found 
ove true friend iu it, and I will not. betray his 
confidence.” 

Mies Alice pouted. 

“ Upon my word,” she began, and then paused. 

“ Alice,” said the doctor, sternly, “ go to your 
room. John, come into my study.” 

Miss Alice obeyed, looking not at all subdued, 
and the door closed upon the doctor and John. 

The next morning John’s place at breakfast 
was vacant. Alice looked ai her father in some 
eurprise, but said nothing. 

After breakfast ehe followed her father into 
the study, and sat down as if she had some com- 
munication to make. But the doctor was not 
foud of scenes, and was determined that there 
should be nothing of the kind between him and 
his daughter. 

* Alice,” be said, “I am very busy this morn- 
ing, and have no time to spare you. I suppose it 
is money you want, There are twenty pounds— 
go and spend them.” 

He held the door open in a determined way, 
and Alice, after a momentary pause, decided that 
there was nothing better to be done than to obey. 
She therefore left the room. But the money was 
not spent that day. 

“Money is power,” she said to herself. “I 
think T will open a little banking account, Who 

coows but I may need afew pounds some day to 
buy my trousseau ?” 

Then she took her broom and duster, and pro- 
ceeded to put the parlour to rights, singing the 
while that old Low Dutch song : 


* No ditch {is so deep, and no wall is so high, 
If two leve each other they'll meet by-and-by.” 


The doctor heard and frowned. 

‘T've no fears about Joho,” he said to himself. 
‘' He ia discreet and honourable, I have his word 
that he will never see Alice intentionally, nor ad- 
dress her in any way without my permission, and 
what he has said he will stand to; but a woman 
ia far more difficult to Ten to one she'll 
outwit me yet if I'm not careful; but I’m deter- 
mined she shall not make a fool of herself.” 

The doctor hadn’t the slightest idea, with all 
his wisdom, that in reality he was the party most 
in danger of making a fool of himself, 

John went to London with a heavy heart, The 
doctor had made him thoroughly feel how utterly 
hopeless it was for him ever to aspire to the hand 
of Alice. He had pub it not exactly upon the 
ground of the inequality of their future. John 

Tastings had a great deal of quiet pride and 
energy, and he might have resented such a state- 
ment as this, even though it was outwardly so 
true. But the doctor had put it in this way. 
He had personally had a hard life. He had 
worked day and night; his wife had died youug, 
and, with all his professional cares, he had been 
father and mother both to this one baira of his, 





In fact, as the doctor told the story, it had been 
& dog's life that he had led. He was getting old 
now. In a yearor two Alice ought to marry 
some steady, well-to-do man who was settled in 
the town, and could come home to live with them. 
Such a man as Warren Apsley, for inetance, the 
doctor was thinking of ; and then he, the doctor, 
could give up practice—there were plenty of 
young men who would be glad to step into his 
place—and take his comfort watching Alice's 
children, and dozing over his newspaper for the 
rest of his life, It was a charming littie idyl, 
and John atraightway confessed that he should 
be a knave if he, of all men, were to try to dis- 
arrange it, 

So Alice was to be Mrs. Warren Apsley. Well, 
if he lived, she should never be ashamed to say 
that John Hastings had loved her. Only he 
hoped they would let him know when Alice was 
really married. 

It was some weeks after John’s departare be- 
fore the doctor began to move for the execution 
of his plans, 

“ Alice,” be said,one morning at the break tgt- 
table, “I suppose you'll be wanting a new dresi 
for Mrs, aves fe party. I may as well tell you 
now as later that although we have lived econo- 
mically during your school years, it has nob been 
exactly from necessity. I have laid by a hand- 
some eum against the time when you should need 
to go into society, and I want you to enjoy it. 
From this time your usual allowance will be 
doubled, and [ shall expect to see you as well 
dressed as any other lady in the town. I can 
afford it, and { shall take pleasure in it,” 

He handed her qecross the table a cheque, which 
she received simply with a bow, and then he went 
out. 

“ The dear old transparency,” she said to her- 
self; “how wise he thinks himself! Somebody 
is to married out of hand, and to that end some- 
body else is to be caught in a vet, a silken tisaue 
of costly dreases. It must be Warren Apsley. 
Now I think of it he would suit my papa exce!- 
leatly well. He comes of an old , has a 
fine fortune and a legal practice. Well, 
well, but thisisa plot, Who would have thought 
the old gentleman so shrewd! If Warren were 
only nob quite so conceited, and if besides one 
could feel certain that he would stop sowing his 
wild oats at any reasonable time—Bah ! he is a 
coxcomb? John is worth twenty of him!” 

Still Alice didn’t at all object to having a.goo@ 
time, and she prepared herself with alacrity to 
shine as a star in the firmament at Mrs, Henry's 

arty. 
? She did not, however, ee 
the generous sum which her father 
for that purpose, but ma to lay by a part of 
it to swell her modest banking account. 

A star in the figmament she nevertheless was, 
and rural upper-tendom smiled upon her out of 
its serenest mood, Warren Apsley was one of 
the firat to ask her hand for the dance, and when 
the time for breaking up arrived he it was who 
wrapped ber shaw! about her and escorted her 
home. , 

The doctor was in his gayest spirits. He went 
to London next day, and brought bome a magni- 
ficent set of jewellery for Alice, 

“Just show yourself equal, my dear,” he said, 
“to taking your pro ition in society, and 
you'll see that I won’t fail to back you up in ft.” 

Meantime John was getting well settled to his 
work. In truth, he was much better 
for his college course than nine-tenths of the 
students ; because the instruction which he had 
received of the doctor had been of the most 
practical nature, and he had, besides, studied 


uite all of 
given her 


ve hard, 
hat he most needed now was an acquaintane, 
with the newest methods, and the confidence 
imparted by actual practice. 

is familiarity with all the rudiments of 
medicine gave him more leisure from study than 
met students possess, and he immediately com- 
menced his observations in the hospitals, 

John was not making money, but he was mas- 
tering his profession in a manner that attracted 
the attention of some of the best mon, and made 
them prophesy fine things of him. 

He went very little into company, but his 


favourite professor often made him welcome ab 
his own house, and upon one occasion he was 
invited there to meet a few ta, 

The evening was i ightfully, even for 
John ; for, though he always carried a burdened 
heart into any gay company, still he eujoyed 
music and dancing; and the bright lights and 
soft colours of a well-kept home had always a 
charm, of theraselves, for a soli bachelor whe 
lived in lodgings. But towards the close of the 
eveniag & little incident occurred which set hie 
= in a flutter, sie, looking 

@ was sitting at a centre ta ing over a 
book of fine engravings, when a young lady 
approached him, and eaid,— 

‘ Mr. Hastings, may I inquire if you have ever 
resided in Kaleton #” 

John blushed instantly and seriously. 

“T formerly resided for some years,” he 
replied. 

“Then no doubt you may be acquainted with 
my old friend, Miss Alice Vincent!” she said. 

John bowed assent, but scarcely moved his lips 
toanswer. — . 

The young lady rattled on. 

* Alice was my dearest friend at school,” she 
said, “and we have always kept up our intimacy. 
She’s a lovely girl ; do you not think so!” 

“‘ Miss Vincent is indeed a very superior young 
lady,” said John, blushing, in spite of his mani- 
fest determination to look y womoved. 

“What sort of person is her papa t” asked 
Mise Meadows, persistently. “Isn’t he rather 
crotchety?” . 

‘Dr, Vincent,” replied John, “ isa most noble 
and estimable gentleman. He is, in fact, the 
best friend I ever had, and I should like, if you 
leplease, Miss Meadows, to be excused from dis- 
cussing bim any farther.” 

Miss Meadows smiled. 

* T had @ letter from Alice the other day,” she 
said, “in which I think she must have said 
something about you, for your name, as you were 
introduced to me, immediately connected itself 
with that letter.” 

John turned very pale instead of red this 
time, but his composure did not forsake him. 

“ Miss Meadows,” he said, “ I see that you are 
aware of some facts in my previous history which 
I had believed to be known to no person in 
London but myself, and I cannot consent to dis- 
cuss them with you in this manner, The most 
sacred feelings of my nature are touched by 
your queries, and I must beg to be spared.” 

“Forgive me,” said Miss Meadows, kindly, 
* but Alice expressly desired that I should make 
your acquaintance. I have not meant to wound 
your feelings, but rather, on the con » to 
afford you a pleasant reminder of one whom I can 
well fancy to be very dear to you. There is still 
a from Alice undelivered. 
in vain for an opportunity to give it to you?” 

John was f lly agitated. 

“ Miss Meadows,” he said, “I am a gread 
coward, and I dare not trust lf in your 
society except under some restraint, If you will 
take my arm, we will walk the hall fora moment, 
and then I shall be able to explain to you my 
position.” 

She obeyed this invitation, and when they 
were thus a little removed from the company in 
the pariour he continued ; : 

‘4 Miss Vincent may not bs aware that I am io 
honour bound to refrain from communicating 
with her in any manner. I could not receive a 
message from her and return no avewer. Con- 
sequently I see no way but to decline the 
m . Miss Meadows, I trust neither you nor 
ahe may ever know the pain I suffer at this 
moment.” 

“Will you tell me if you are true to Alice t” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, with an emphasis which 
came from his inmost heart, 

“Then Alice is true to you,” said Miss 
Meadows. - ‘ o's 

* Do you see this ring upon my finger 18 
her turquoise, which I am to send back to her if 


she ever become engaged to be married. I shall 
not mention her name to you again, unleas you 
wish it, but if you will come to see me now and 
then you can look at the turquoise,” 
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Then she burst into a merry laugh, and John 


laughed too, but it was through happy tears. 
ye ay notthe noblest girl that ever thed ?” 
he 


“With a few exceptions, yes,” laughed Miss 
Meadows. 
John accompanied Miss Meadows to her home 
that evening, and somehow at the door he man- 
get hold of her ungloved hand and kiss 
uoise. 
Tb was then Miss Meadows’s turn to blush. 
" Indeed, indeed,” she said, “ that is no part of 


the 

ll never do it again,” said John. 

And he never did; but from that day forth 
the turquoise ring was the star of all his hopes. 

Meantime Mr. Warren Apsley was laying 
vigorous siege to Alice’s heart, Alice recei 
hie advances very coyly, which delighted her 
papa, or id the truth must be told, greatly 
enhanced her lover's ardour. 

If she allowed herself to be drawn into a ilttle 
flirtation now and then of an evening, she was 
sure to be the next day so defiantly cool as to 
— the young man almost to despair. 

ut the doctor, in his wary and discreet 
manner, always revived his ey nd and so the 
winter wore away in @ series of little attacks and 
skirmishes, Miss Alice found rather divert- 
ing, and which proved Mr. Apsley to be quite in 
earnest in his determination to carry off this 
discreet yet most charming beauty. 

There were not wanting friends, Job’s com- 
forters, who contrived to convey all this intelli- 
geuce to John; but when any fresh batch of 
rumours arrived to disturb his peace he betook 
himself straightaway to Miss Meadows, and 
strengthened his heart by a glance at the beloved 
ring. 

Miss Meadows, too, had now and then a word 
of news about Alice—for John had consented to 
so much —little trivial ing@glents ; she had a new 
blue dress which was charmingly becoming, or 
she was reading ye history, or she had 
learaed a new song, which Miss Meadows knew as 
weil and would sing for him. 

Always it was some little charming, home-like 
souvenir, not sent as a message to him at all, but 
just mentioned casually in her friend’s letter. 
John, true to his promise, never sent a word back ; 
but Miss Meadows no doubt noted and recorded 
all these daily trials and triumphs of the etter- 
prising student which came to ee ears, 

In the spring the crisis came,. Mr, Apsley, worn 
out with what he considered Miss Alice's per- 
verseness, yeb more in love with her than ever, 
made a formal proposition for her hand to the 
doctor, The doctor accepted him with delight, 
and as a mere matter of compliment referred him 
to the lady herself, He never spoken with 
Alice on the — but he was convinced that 


Mr, Apsley w find his daughter weil disposed 
towards hen, 
Thus armed and equipped for a battle for 


which it must. be confessed he would have had 
very little inclination to fight if the prize could 
have been won in any other manner, he presented 
himself before the young lady. She received his 
proposal with the utmost composure, 
. “T can hardly say, Mr. Apsley,” she replied, 
that I arm surprised at your declaration, because, 
to tell the truth, I have fancied for some time 
past that it might be hovering in your mind, and 
for that very reason I have tried in eve 
decorous and lady-like manner to discourage suc 
intentions upon your part, I think you will 
confess that if you have ever received any 
enoouragement to hope for a favourable answer 
to this proposal it has been not from myself but 
from my father.” 

Mr. Apsley had not the face to deny this. 

Yet,” he aaid, “it is go mally supposed 
that ‘a young lady will be guided in a great mea- 
eure by the wishes of so discreet a parent as it is 
your good fortune to possess that 1 confess I had 
built great hopes upon the doctor's approval and 
have been inclined to cousider your own manner 
as dictated by maidenly reserve.” 

“I can only say,” said Alice, with provoking 
calmuess, “ that if I had flirted with you, I think 
you would hardly have held my father personally 
responsible ; you would have considered yourself 


a match for = a lady in that art, and in 
any event w have proved yourself a man. If 
my father has flirted with you, instead, I trust 
you will be philosophical enough to meet the 
discomfiture with equal composure.” 

The man had not much heart, but he was 
brimful of vanity. That speech cut him to the 

ick 


quick. 
“Ming Vincent,” he said, “the woman who 
could say a thing like that at such a momen! 


for me. I renounce from this moment ail 
pretensions to your hand.” 

When this —_ caute a doctor's ears he 
was enraged ; but during the last six months he 
had gaived a new insight into his daughter's cha- 
racter, and he somehow felt: that it would ‘<a 
useless task to attempt to coerce her. Besidee, 
he aooa found Mr, Apsley himself had thoroughiy 
changed his mind. 

“You have thrown away the best chance you 
will ever have,” said the doctor to Alice. ‘“ Now 
I suppose you will settle down and be ux old 
maid, and we shall ruat out our lives together. 
That is what it is to have a thankless child! 
Thack Heaven, Joha Hastings is pledged never 
to speak to you again without my consent ; and 
he will keep his word too,” 

“YT know that he will,” said Alice, firmly. 
“John Hastings is a true man, and | count it 
honour to live true to him. While I remember 
his goodness and his worth, and atrive to live 
worthy of such a lover, my life is in no danger of 
‘rusting’ out.” 

Some hint of all these proceedings was sure to 
a to John, and you may be certain he did not 
‘ail to treasure it up in his heart. 

If he might only have written to the dear girl 
to tell her how he loved her for her truth, and 
how hard he was working to be worthy of her, 
he would have felt quite content. As it was, he 
could only work the harder and trust in Provi- 


Two years had passed, and Johu had taken his 
diploma and was practising in London. 


and his profits were al ing him a com- 
fortable living, he felt that he had the right to 
vieit Kaleton and see his old friend the doctor. 

He had promised not to visit the house, or to 
plan in any way to see Alice; but surely it was 
no breach of faith to sit in the same church with 
her—to look into her face and see how time had 
dealt with her ; and somehow he could not hel 
hoping that circumstances might so have chang 
the doctor’s views that he might at least permit 
him to speak to Alice, just for the sake of auld 
lang syue, if no more, 

ohn was able to dress well by this time, and 
he donned his best suit and set off for Kaleton. 

He went straight to an hotel, and having 
accommodated himself with a room, set out 
to find eome one who might teil him how it fared 
with his old friend the doctor. 

He was not long in picking up the newsiest 
man in the town—a man who knew, too, bow it 
stood between John and Alice. 

“You've come at the wrong time,” said the 
old neighbour, “if your object is to get on the 

ight side of the dector. He's the crustiest man 
I know of just now, and I should not wonder at 
any ome thing he might do to anybody. Why, 
T heard him snap up Miss Alice yesterday in a 
way that no human desh and blood but her's 
would stand,” 

“How did she look!” said John; “ did it 
grieve her }” 

“She was just as meek and patient as a lamb, 
| I tell you, John Hastings, that girl is getting to 

be an angel. But her father does try her almost 
to death. You see just now he’s in trouble. Old 
Squire Kale—you know what Squire Kale is to 
Kaleton-—-why, this town is just Built on him, 
and if he should die Kaleton would be nowhere-— 
well, Squire Kale fell ill about a month ago, and 
he andthe doctor had had some words lately, so his 
wife called in Dr, Lewis—that’s the young doctor 
that’s just come here to settle, He's a dashing 
young fellow, full of airs and conceit, and the 
old doctor hates him as bad as an old doctor can 
hate a young one, I suppose you know what 





thatis, But the Squire called him, and he 
* 


could never by any possibility be a fitting wife | 


When his position was thoroughly established, |. 





thought his fortune was made, and so it might 
have been, but the Squire kept about the same, 
neither better nor much worse for all the young 
doctor coulddo, Of course the old doctor waa 
talking all that time about young fools, and 
women folks that were led away by fops, and 
what a pity ib was that a valuable life should go 
that way ; and by-and-by things got so bad they 
sent the young doctor offand called in the old 
one. The doctor was in his best spirits for a 
day or two, but pretty soon things began to take 
aturn, The Squire got worse a greab deai 
faster than ever; and now they say he can’t 
on and that the old doctor is killing 

m.” 

" What is the vature of bis difficulty ?” said 
John. 

“Oh, [ don’t know exactly ; they don’t any 
of ‘em know, and that’s what’sthe trouble. It’s 
hie head and nerves, somehow. ' He can’t sleep, 


and now he's crazy, and I’ve heard ’em say it’s’ 


sonething like softening of the brain.” 

John went home to his hotel, and took a half- 
hour to ponder, He felt sure that he might do 
his old friend a service if only he would allow 
himeelf to be served, but whether he would con- 
sent to be helped was the question. 

His first impulse had been to go and talk the 
matter over with the doctor, but on reflection he 
thought it would be much better to wait and see 
if the doctor would not come to him. Events 
proved the wisdom of this course. 

At the end of the half-hour there was a knock 
at his door, and the doctor entered. He was 
— to see his old pupil, aud found 
means before very long to relate to him the case 
of Squire Kale. Johu wade some inquiries in 5 
casual manuer, and then inquired if the doctor 
had ever tried the new remedy in such cases, He 
had not, and Johu recommended it. After a 
thorough consultation it was agreed that the 
doctor should go at once to his patient and change 
his treatment, aud that the next day, if circum- 
stances warranted it, Dr. Hastings should be 
formally called in consultation. 

The next day Dr. Vincent called upon his 
old friend in an hilarious state of mind. The 
medicine had worked to a charm, and he had now 
great hopes of his patient. 

“To tell the truth, John,” said the doctor, “I 
was in s good deal of trouble yesterday. Squire 
Kale is an old friend of mine, and a worthy msn, 
and it is always bad to lose such a one in the 
prime of life ; but, more than all this, that Lewis 
would never have hid enough of talking about it 
But now I have good hopes that in three days’ 
time the tables will be turned on him.” 

Dr. Hastings congratulated him, and though 
anxious to see the pationt for whom he was m 
effect prescribing he had the self-restraint and 
tact to wait until the doctor mentioned it. 

“ He's asleep this morning,” said the doctor, 
“and I think we won't disturb him before this 
afternoon or to-morrow, but by to-morrow 
morning, at farthest, you must see him.” 

The doctor evidently meamt to reap all the 
glory bimvelf, and John had too much at stake vo 
dispute it with him. But when he went away 
without asking him to call at his house, indeed 
without even mentioning Alice, John felt it was 
rather hard, 

That evening, however, he accepted an inviis- 
tion to tea from one of bis old friends, When he 
arrived be found Alice in the parlour. 

“John,” she said, “I have sever promised not 
to speak to you, and I was determined to give 
you a welcome to Kaleton.” 

He took the hand which she offered, and said 
“Thank you,” but that wasall. When there was 
so much which could not be said he had no heart 
for commonplaces. It was, however, a comfort to 
him to sitin thesameroom with her, to hear her con- 
verse and sing, to know that she had grown sweet 
and womanly and charming with every day that 
had pasted since they parted. Anc she was 
making like discoveries with like inward thrills 
of joy and pride. 

When Alice wens home that night she found 
her father waiting up for her. 

“So you have seen John Hastings!” he said 
grufily. 
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‘ Yea, father,” she answered. “It was purely 
by accident on his part, and he scarcely said a 
word #0 me during the evening.” She added, ie 
bitterly, “If he should be as true to his future 
wife as he is-to his promise to you, ehe will have Hz: "Your friend, I hear, paints faces beauti- 
reaeon to be proud of him.” fully.”.| She: “Only one,” 

Then she took ler light and went to bed. Rracy: “Anything unusual happen while I 

The next day Squire Kale was decidedly better, | was out, James?” James: “Yes, air, Your 
and Dr, Vincent asked permission to bring his | tailor didn’t call.” 
friend, Dr. Hastings, to notice the case, It was He (irritably): “ What sort ofa supper are we 
sheerfully accorded, and Dr. Hastings was able, going to have to-night, good or bad?” She: 
after eeeing the patient, to make, etill in private, | “ Both, Devilled hain an angel cake.” 
some further raost judicious suggestions. The Huspanp: “A bachelor doesn’t’ kndw whit 
old doctor was delighted. .,, | home is.” Wife: “Neither do some carried 
i progr Blas gay RE syste ee Roce st men till long after midnight.” * 
shall alk Gan & edlcedes O8 ie pest ge Mey Anceina: “ The man I marry mustbe hand- 
John Be ee eee ee came, © taney’! some, brave, and clever.” Tompkins: ‘ Dear 
d , you were a fool ever to make me the Ms 
promise you did. If it hadn't been for that; I me | How fortunate we have 2 
believe you might have gotten her away from | YoOuNe Soriorror to client: “Make yourself 
rae, As it is, sir, I hold you fast--I hold you | ©94%» my dear, sir; the successful management 
fast, sir,” of your case shall be the task of my life }’ 

John felt most keenly the truth of these words, | _ AN old lady was made to ery bitterly the other 
but he only smiled and said nothing, It was day because some bad boys stoned her cats. She 
very much to him to be asked to cee her in her said they hart her “ felines,” 
own house, Stoerurse (airily): “Aw, me good man, is it 

The next day John returned to London, a little customary to tip waitahe beah?” Head-Waiter 
sad and sore at heart, yet feeling that after all | (condescendingly): “ Not ‘unless you ‘are richer 
it wax well worth his journey to have eaved a | than the waiter, cir.” 
life, to have rendered his old friend a service | “ Tren,” he said, rising, “I om to understand 
and, above ali, to have seen Alice, He took up that you refuse me absolutely ?” “No,” she 
his work again with his old enthusiasm, and tried | answered, “I made no such sweeping assertion, 
to feel content with is, I will keep your presents.” 

Doctor Vincent was not the man to change his Mrs. Nagdsey (impatiently): “Nora, drop 
mind in a hurry, but neither was his heart alto- everything at once and come to me, “ Yes, 
gether cold or callous, It was a month, perhaps, | ma'am.” ‘Now what's the baby crying for” 
after Jotn’s Visit that he once called Alice into | “'Qausge J dropped him, mum.” 
his now 4 e ; ir te } 
eae poet ” her, in his usual abrupd Prystctan. (to shivering patient): “If you'd 

a nee ee ee , followed my prescription you’d have been warm 

Alice, Tam going away from home for two | jy Jess than no time.” Patient : “I know it, for 
— I have lost See Alice, Iam .0t 80 | ] threw the prescription into the fire.” 
ch a Lone yas and ve smut rating acy: | Mas, Bnowxe; “Shall we goto the whisper 
ean lhe tne pea "10 won thledy wen ev ing forests or the murmuring sands, Henry }” 
ssahe veer vi at pr * you “unk you cat | Mr. Browne: ‘I don't care, 20 long as we get 
aake y isit to London with the money that aon ened ” 
it would cost to keep the house open for the next | ““8Y from the mattering erodes. 
' ain ia shen ont tien Iaeade “4 " - Doctor: “I would advise you to take quinine 
aig (ct rion dhe ioe gt agri | whisky you drink,” Old’ Pepper’: 


Alice turned very pale, but she could strike a | . ae rir 
blow for her own rights at the proper moment as ‘ But, great Scott 1 doctor, isn’t quinine in auch 
| quantities injurious $’ 


well as her father, 

“Papa,” she said, “you have never yet paid | Manpicant: “ Will the gentleman help a blint 
John f w saving you @ patient. He earned his man?” Stranger : “9 Get out, you impostor 
fee. Do you mean he shall have it or not } ow do I auow You ty blind ze Didn't you 

Hie looked up at her with a grim smile. ear me call you @ gentleman }' 

“Pm ahead’ of you this time,” he ool a Prisoner: “It’s hard to charge me with 
wrote to John last night,” | forgery. I can't even sigu my own name,” 
° | PY - . . : * 

a blushed as her father had never seen her | Magistrate; “That point is iusmaterial ; it’s 
blush before, another man’s name you're accused of signing.” 

* Oh, , he said, * don’t be too confident, Doe. Miss OLporet (haughtily) ; “Ty beg your par- 
tor Hastings might marry a rich girl now if he | dov, sir—you have the advantage. of me,” . He 
chose, and you are no longer an heiress. Your | (jauntily): “I should say I had! I am the man 
wedding dress will be a scant one, miss, for John you jilted twenty yedrs.ago.” 

’ ati i i l 1 
at gd — if he is proud. y Beit L Sofi Mag; “Say, I don’t believe that story about 

. Lean buy my own wedding-dress, papa,” said | Mrs, Danson’s hair turning grey (ii night, do 
Alice, “and no thacks to either you or John, you!” Susie: Merey, yes! That’s nothing; 

uy : ' © ° e ’ 

j You, yt , And where, I pray, did you | my mamma turned hers yellow in balf'a day.” 
Ocha perp fetched her little bank-bool 1} beetle pans A se tbe tea 
accel bine sat eae Sotad ‘nit > BANK-HOOK ANG | public assemblage to air bis views, be gives his 

rhein me, eres eae eee ; | audience at the same time an ample opportunity 

Bless me, child,” he said. ‘Have I har- Sane ste ative!” 

aid 4, Te Hn aed "a to view hie airs, 
boured a thief and a robber in my house these Hees is the ferbint t tailor?” asked 
years? You wust have stolen the money,’’ a nel 1 e . Re gore by Dd « k 5 

‘No, papa. J have nod stolen it, but I have | ““** th vata Aenea fh ae pre a 8 ich red Math 
saved it because I meant to marry—a poor man.” boy che promp) repty OF a Teigarey _ 

e next day Jo! Je hi , c 1 | POF: 
Pre sao his os eee ref Netansour: “ And so you have a little, baby 

“ You'll have a sorry time of it, John, I war- | ®t your house, Is it a boy or a girl!” Little 
ranb you,” said the old man, “She hasn't been | Boy : “ Mamma thinks it’s a boy, but I believe 
properly brought up, aud you'll never be able to | it'll turn out a girl It’s always eryin’ about 
contro) her.” | nothin’,” 

Alice spent a happy winter in London, and in| Miss De Fasmon (a few years hence) :.“ You 
the spring she came home with her modest troue- | are wanted at the telephone,” Mrs, De Fashion : 
seau in her trunk, “Oh, dear! I presume it’s Mre. De Style, to 

‘he doctor found money enough, after all, to | return my telephone call, I hope she won't tall 
buy —- house in town, and she and Jobn soon long. 
rade a home of it, ° Artist (showing picture): “Now, my dear 

The doctor lived with them, and renewed his Gilmer, give me your candid opinion of my wood- 
youth in Alice’s cLidren, as he had hoped ; and , nymphs.” Gilmer: “ Perfect, my dear boy! 
in after years confessed that John had come | One would actually think they were made of 
nearer than he ever fancied any one could to | wood.” The artist ie thinking this compliment 
giving him a respect for the medical profession, 4 over, 
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Cumso: “Dr. Tonsill is looking down in the 
mouth a good deal now.” Fangie: ‘I thought 
he was working-up a large practice,” -Cumso ; 
“Yes ; but it is as a specialist in 
troubles,” ; oe 

“NrEpHaM is writing the genealogy of his 
family. He wants to throw the Williamsone ‘in 
the shade,” “ They begin with the Normans in 
theirs.” ‘‘ Yes ; but he hase chapter om anthro- 
poid apes in his.” me's 

Copsrk: “Van Gilder, the’ painter, tad a 
varrow escape from being drowned wrecently, 
hadn’t he!” Stone; “Yes ; and now he'won’t 

to me.” “Oobble:** Why not?” Stone: 
“*T referred to him as a struggling artist.” 

Trot: “Give me dat doll!” Dot: * Don’t 
you know you shouldn’t’say, ‘Give ine dat doll?’ 
Say, ‘Please, ickle Dotty, give me dat doll.’”” 
Trot: “ Please, itkle Dotty, give me dat doll,” 
Dot; “Shan’t t” / ; 

PRISONER (sentenced to ten days):. ‘‘ What 
would ye do if Oi said ye was an ould fule?” 
Judge : “You would get temdays more for con- 
tempt.” Prisoner: “'Thix, begorra, O'll not say 
it—Qi’ll only think it.” 

Wire: “I'm so glad you like the cushion, 
George, for I bought it for your ‘irthday present. 
You'd spoil it in your Jibrary, so we'll keep it in: 
my boudoir. I suppose you'll get the. bill, to- 
morrow—it’s awfully expensive |” 

Guest: “ Waiter, bring me a steak and some: 
mushrooms. ‘ Yes, sah; you'll have ico wait o 
few minutes foh. de mushrooms, sah ; dey are: 
being used ona eteak foh another customer jes” 
now, sah,” 

A PROVINCIAL paper winds up a thrilling a¢eount: 
of the hunting down of a mad dog with the fol- 
lowing: “The rabid auimal was shot and killed 
by Mr. —-—, but not until he had bitten his 
master and several other dogs.” 

“I wave just met our old acquaintance, 
Daley,” said an Irishman to his friend, “and was 
sofry to see he has almost shrunk away to nothing. 
You are thin and Iam thin; but he is thinner 
than both of us put together.” 

“ Wiry, Willie, what have you done to Jimm 
Woods, that he has gone home, crying +” “ Well, 
he told a lof of boys that hia ma said our family 
was one of the oldest in the place, an’ I licked 
him.” 

Mistress: “Want more wages) -I. thought 
you were being very. well paid. considering that 
I.do about half the, work,” Domestic: “ You 
forget, mum, how much it costs me fer adver- 
tisin’ fer new situations,” 

“ Warrnmr, hae ye ever read that poem cailed 
‘Strike the lyre gently’?” No,” replied tho: 
old man, “I’ve neither read nor seen it, but I 
think who ever wrote it wade bae been nearer: 
the mark if he bad said : ‘Gi’e him a guid souo’ 
thrashin.’ ’’ 

Doctor (tohis patient): “ Pardon me, madam, 
but before prescribing I rnust know how old you: 
are.” Miss Antique: '' Oh, sir, a lady is only as 
old .as she looks.” Doctor (amazed): “ Impos- 
sible, madam. You certainly roust be younger 
than that,” 

“ Have you got the ‘estimonial for Dr, Dosem’s 
Cure All done yet?” Woman: “T ain't used to 
writing, and can’t make any headway, somehow 
All I’ve got written is, ‘No pen can describe my 
sufferings,’’’ Patenb Medicine Man: “That's 
allright ! Now go ahead and describe ’em,” 

Tasy sat at opposite ends of the safa. ‘Ye 
mine,” he pleaded, ‘‘I am notin a position to 
entertain such a proposal,” she answered, coldly. 
He was not of the sort of man to require the 
impact of a tabernacle falling on his head ere he 
would tumble, and he shortly effected a re- 
arrangement of positions mutually satisfactory 
and of a nature to facilitate the matter in hand. 

Wire: “How do you like my mew: hat!” 

Husband: ‘*The idea of paying big prices 
for——” “Big prices? Why I made it myself. 
“ Um—yes—er—as I was saying, the ides of 
paying big prices for such monstrosities, as the 
milliners are showing ! Now your hat is a work 
of art. Looks as if it came from Paris. Beauti- 
ful, my dear,” 
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SOCIETY, 
Turns have been twent; -weven cases of insanity 
in the Bavarian Royal Family during the inst 
hundred years. ' . 


Tue folded soft belt and collar are haviug a 
long, season of popularity, They are almost 
universally loyed on dressy: costumes, and 
are extremely becoming to all except very stout 
persons, 

Tar Emperor and EB of Russia will 

*eothe to’ England next summer for o 
Rott, oD & virit to the Queen at. Buckingham 
Palace and ab Windsor, Qnstle, -The- Emperor 
end Empress..intend to pay a visit to the King 
and Queen of Denmark at. Copenhagen in June, 
and they will most: tome on to England in 
their yacht when they leave Denmark. 

Tue late Czar was a. most enthusiastic philate- 
list, and was the possessor of one.of tie finest 
and most valuable collection ‘of ‘stamps in the 
world. He not only comnitiasioned his secretaries 
to buy ro - uable srednoers ey could 
procure, but for years one of the first stamp 
dealers in Hamburg Rig bom employed by his 
Majesty to the eame end. As the t Czar’s 
tastes do not include a love of old stamps, the 
whole collection will probably be given to the 
Grand Duke’ Alexis Mic who has 
recently been made, a member of the London 
Society of : Philatelists, and who is a-great con- 
noisseur. 

Ir is said that°an extraordifiary change has 
come over the young Czar, since his Imperial 
father’s death, ¢ relatives who have journeyed 
to Russia for the funeral appear to notice it as 
much as the people, and an English correspon- 
dent who had seen him during his recent visit to 
this country, declares that he found it. difficult 
° hn = Czar poe = me "shociealiy 
of a few wee' ot aa ysically 
changed in Saat My tg by apparently 
becoming several. years older all at once, bub in 
manner alteration.is wonderful, He is now 
alert, grave, determined, and eve? ready ‘with 
advice and suggestions, where but’ ‘awhile since 
he would have waited for the guidante of others, 
He has, in. brief, developed in a Tepening flash 


eat 


from & seemiugly thoughtless youth into a man 
of dignity and parts, ves . 
Very soon after her i was announced, 


a firm, considerably patronised by the Czarina, 
set up an. atelier for the special 
the embroideries for the Princess Alix's trousseau, 
All sorts of coatly material were sent from Russia 
to be worked up, pearls and rare old Jaces, gold 
and jewels, fur in profusion; especially the silver 
and blue fox, for which duty had to be paid ‘on 
entering France, that amounted to a small for- 
tune. The Grand Duchess Serge also, by the 
special wish ofthe Ozarina, ordered duplicates of 
some of the dresses, so that om certain occasions 
she and her sister might be gowsed alike. One 
of these costumes for both the Queen’s, grand. 
daughters is in white miroir velvet, with a bolero 
jacket, broidered with real pearls; and another 
is @ light blue brocade dinner dress, the bodice 
and train being trimmed with little sable heads, 

TuERe is to be a function of much state at 
Osborne shortly after Chrismas, when the Queen 
will formally receive Munir. Pasha, Grand 
Master of the Ceremonies to the Sultan, who is 
coming to. Hiagland on a special mission. His 
Execellency has been commissioned by the Sultan 
to present -to the Queen the Firmin and insigna 
of the new Turkish Oider of the Imtiaz, which 
pon onie ox year,.and . of aoe all the 
members are reigning sovereigns, At present 
the Sultan himself and the German Emperor are 
the only members, but the Order is to be shortly 
conferred upon the Emperor of Austria arid the 
new Czar, The insignia consist of a gold collar. 
chain with a etar which the Sultan presente in 
brilliante, and @ small gold ‘shield bordered in 
red and white enamel, which bears an Arabic 
inscriptionon each side; The shield is suspended 
from ‘the gold chain by a white enamel rirg, 
Which ia inscribed with the date of the founda. 
tion of the family of Osman, 


production. of. 


STATISTICS. 


P Lonpon uses 200,000,000 gallons of water a 
ay. 

Onty one of every fifteen persons have both 
eyes in good condition, 

THE number of public lamps lighted nightly 
in England and ‘Wales is somewhere about 
300,090, 

Atona the west coast of Africa there are now 
225 churches, 40,000 converts, 100,000 adherents, 
300 schools, and 40,000 pupils, 

In the University of Paris one huadred and 
fifty-fivewomen are enrolled as medical students, 
seven in sciénce, and three in law. 

Tre number of children annually burot to 
death in Great Britain, In conseqtience of their 
clothes taking fire, is reckoned to be nearly 3,000. 
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GEMS. 


To do easily what ix difficult for others, is 
the mark of talent. To do what is impossible 
for talent is the mark of genius. 

Ty people would only stop telking where 
they stop knowing, half the evils of life would 
come to an end, 

Joy makes. us grieve for the brevity of life, 
sotrow causes us to be weary of its length ; 
care and industry dlane can render it support- 
able, 

THE great high road of human welfare lies 
along the highway of steadfast well-doing ; and 
they who are the most persistent,and work in 
the true spirit, will invariably be the most, 
successful, Success treads on the heels of 
every right effort, 


Wuavever noble fire ie in our hearts will | 
burn also in our work ; whatever purity is ours | 


will chasten and exalt it; for as we are so 
cur work is, and whatever we sow in our lives 
that. beyond doubt we shall reap for good or 
ill, ia the strengthening or defacing of what. 
ever gifts have fallen to our lot. 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 


GoLpgn Popprxe,--Three ounces of beef suet 
finely chopped ; mix with it six ounces of bread 
crumbs, and two tablespoonfuls of sugar ; make 
it into a stiff batter, with two well-beaten eggs 
anda half pint of milk; put a layer at the 
bottom of a pie dish, then a layer of orange mar- 
malade, and so on till full, Bake one hour, turn 
out, and serve hot, 

BgEFSTEAK AND OysrERs,—For a steak of from 
two to three pounds use a quart of oysters, from 
which all bits of shell have,been carefully re- 
moved. Boil the steak without salting it, as 
young as possible, placing it close to avery hot 

re} as soon as it is brown season with salt and 
pepper, put it on a hot platter and put over it 
the oysters. Lay on the oysters about two table. 
spoonfuls.of butter cut in half-inch pieces, and 
put the dish into a:very hot oven until the 
oystersare done, which will be as soon as their 
edges begin to curl. «Serve the dish hot at once. 

ArrLe Sponck —Prepare a half pint of apple 
pulp by boiling the skins and cores of apples used 
in making jelly together with half a dozen apples 
and a cupful of water, pasding it through the 
vegetable ricer when done, The red skine of the 
apples will give apretty pink colour. Add to 


solved in half a cupful of cold water, and put 
through the ricer again to free the mixture from 
‘all lumps, Add sugar to taste, from three 
quarters of acupful to a whole cupful being 
necessary aud a little salt which much improves 
it. Chill the mixture and add it a spoonful at a 
time to the beaten whites of two or three eggs, 
Turn into moulds and chill, serving with 





eustard or whipped cream. 


this a half box of gelatine which has been dis- | 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tr is a remarkable fact that the, deepest. parts 
of the vea.are.in all cases very near the laud. 

Tue otter excels every animal im swimming. 
Its speed is superior to that of many. fish, 

Many muffs will be used during the wicter 
without other furs, 

A Hesrew Brace io the Vatican weighs 820 
pounds, aud ‘is the largest Bible in the world, 
It is all in manuscript. 

Frerr wrapped in brown paper will stand fif- 
teen degrees more of cold than if not thus 'pro- 
tected, 

TH#robin is always the last bird to go to bed 
in the evening. Its eyes are large, and it can see 
well by a dim light. 

THe peacock is found in a wild atate in India, 
Ceylon, Madagascar, and many other parte of 
Asia and Africa, 

There are ten “fruit schools” in France 
where pupils are instructed practically how to 
cultivate and husband fruits. 

Ween first taken from mines opals are 80 
tender that they can be picked to pieces with,the 
finger-nail, 

OnE or two of the great fashion firms iu Paris 
have had figures modelled in wax in. order to 
show off their costumes to advantage. 

GREENLANY'S interior is estimated to’ be covered 
by a shield-shaped cap of snow and ice not lese 
than five thousand feet or one mile in thickness. 

JAPAN is @ corruption of the Chinese word 
Shi-pen-kue, which means “ root of day,” or 
“sunrise kingdom,” because Japan iy directly 
east of China, 

Brrore the Russian authorities will permit a 
cyclist to use the streets, the wheelman must 
show that he can ride sufficiently well to avoid 
becoming a public danger. 

A macuiney has been invented that will paste 
labels on 100,000 cans in a day of tien hours. 
There is an endless procession of rolling cans on 
a shute, and each can pick up a label as it 
passes, 

Iy the interior of Australia is @ series of great 
lakes which are oceupied by water only at long 
intervals. The mud which remains when the 
water is absent is filled with the bones of geolo- 
gical monsters, 

A new kind of giraffe has been discovered in 
Africa near the Gulf. of Aden, Its skin, is 
neither striped uor mottled, but ie of a bright 
chestnut colour, marked with almost invisible 
lines of creamy white. 

Ons of the moat remarkable sights to be seen 
in Australia is & burning mountain, 1,820 feet 
in height. The mountain is sipposed’ to be un- 
derlaid with an inexhaustible coal seam, which in 
some way became ignited. Ib was burning long 
before the advent of white men to that region, 

As a substitute for printing or the use of en-" 
graved rollers for producing figures or patterns on 
cloth, photography is coming into use, and pro- 
mises much more satisfactory and artistic results 
than any process hitherto employed. The fabric 
is immersed in a vat of boiling liquid containing 
primuline and salt, after which it is treated to a 
bath of one-fourth per cent. of nitrate of soda 
made strong with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, 
It is then thoroughly washed, and while stil} 
damp is exposed under negatives containing the 
desired designs, Half a minute's exposure to the 
clear, bright sunshine, or, in cloudy weather, a 
longer exposure under the arc-liyht, gives the 
pattern, There is then a process of development. 
and fixing that brings out tints and tones that. 
are unapproachable by any other method, A 
wide range of shades and colours is possible by 
this means, Red is produced by an alkaline so- 
lution of naphthol; yellow by an alkaline solu- 
tion of phenol; browns of various shades by 
naphthol-sulphonic acid, and orsage by resorcin 
When one considers the resources of the photo- 
grapher and the exquisite half-tones that are the 
charm of fine work, the application of this art 
to cloth-printing is suggestive of gratifying r 
sults 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Smaum.—To the end of 1895. 

f%. L.--The tenant is entitled to six mon*ha’ notice 

Cunsovs.—The lady referred to was born in England. 

Baywer —The Isle of Man is governed by its own 
taws, 

©. K.—Any number of words provided the article 
malts 

Dorrr --Bicycle ts pronounced di-sik’l, with the 
accent on the first syllable, 

Vawctrvt.—Dreams alwayw occur in a half-waking 
abate, and that is the reason they are remembered. 

Fartz.—If the society is enrolled you are bound by 
ite rules ag to withdrawal of payments. 

FP. H.—I¢ would be best to interview the officer in 
charge and follow bis directions. 

Imis.—It is quite impossible for us to undertake to 
gtve private repiies to correspondents. 

Batp-Heap.—Paraffin does good in some cases, but 
you had better consult your rv. 

Vv. W. X.—No; their only known habitat is in Weat 
Africa. 


i 
Oup Reaper —-You can ascertain on application at 
the [oland Revenue office for the district. | 





Eve.ry.—The aort of play depends on the occasion, 
iroumstances and the capabilities of the performers. 

Uspeomen.—-Milk contains the greater amount of | 
wrengthening péwer and nutriment. 

Barc.—If you prida premium you may, in the cir 
cumstances stated, claim a portion of it to be returned. | 

Bune. ~-Windsor Oastle has been used for a royal | 
rosidence for seven hundred and eighty-four years 

Bearna.— With the dress with brown combination 
you could wear browa gloves matching the fabric. 

Wacrer.-—Your notice aa a workman cannot be given 
im the middle of the week. It must date from pay-day. 

Comstayt Reaper.—A man sentenced to imprison- 
ment for iife cam be kept in confiasment for the whole 

life. 
Acxc.— We sre unable to ascertain the kind and value | 





ef your coin from the rough tracing contained in your 
letter 

Buysx Rose —We advise you to stop the correspon- 
dence. {f agreeable to both parties the other party 


should resume ‘t. 


Max.--You may change your name, or add to it, at | 
plewere, but public notice should be given of the 
change. 

Jove.—The engagement-ring !4 generally worn. on the 
third finger of the ieft hand. A diamond, ruby, or 
poarl riog will be apprepriate 

B. P.—Osarrier pigeons have been ased for carrying 
leiters, &o., from the most ancient time. Hence their 
name. 

Kexwaxp.---No inusical ontertainment ef any so 
(baadbells included) may be given on Licensed premises 
without 3 license. 


B. £.--The adjutant of the regiment, on behalf of th: 
relatives, would take charge of the deceased soldier's 
effocta. 


Oy Suascatser.—A young man going out to a tea 
plantation must be a thoroughly practical gardener ; 
more boek knowledge wil! not suffice. 


Snrtoy Frankly, we do not think re will make any 
progress without a teachor ; it is worth while to go for 
Pe > Quartere to a reliablo one 
Pozziep.—The term ‘“allovium” has no precise si 
nileation, It is applied to the wash of rivers as it 
scttles iu the bays and carves and at the mouths. 


4. J.—Such matches are inconsistent —_ sound 
iomentic policy, and tho affection ts rarely rectprocated, 
[t is not honest to marry a woman Jor money alone, 


Cxort.---The members of the House of Commons do 
not receive any pay. In former times ow were _ 
thelr constituents, but the custom has long 
been abolished 


Berreayp.—Thore is no trade or profession here or 
anywhere which ts profitable all the time; we advise 
you to hesltate twice before you rum away to foreign 
climes with your capital. 

S$. T. S3.—We should say in such cirou mstances the 
— would be only too wiiling to part with the 
child, as it is desirable that the mother s ould grow out 
of her recollection of it. 


E. M.--Franoce may have the larger number of war 
vessels, if all classes are included, but numbers reckon 
for little; 18 is the tonnage, speed, and fighting power | 
whioh are important. 


Youwus.—The London police are largely recruited from | 
the ranks of the agricultural labourers in country | 
listricts, so you have a chance; application is usually 
made at Scotiand-yard. | 

ANSWERS. —'1 
recoromended many times before. Mix in society as 
much as possible, and think less about yourself and | 

re of those you are brought intd contact with. 





here is only one remedy, and it has been | 


| has cooled to tepid 


Lucas.~-There are almost always reasous and cir- 
cumstances attending such cases that can be explained 
only by those who know the entire facts in the case. 
It is usually best to consult a lawyer in pooh cases, 


Romrscstictsxin.—Cold bathing is beneficial when 
the system is down ; it is not so certeinly advisable in 
cases of organic disease ; let the doctor ; % goed rule 
to observe is to give it up as soon as it Is felt to chill 
instead of warming. 


Lsquirgr.—A wet surface Is colder than a dry one, 
because heat is more readily conducted from the person 
by « wet surface, and because the surface is really 
colder by the loss of heat taken up by the evaporating 
water. 

M. T.—They ager to have emigrated from Asia into 
Burope towards 
entered Hungary about the end of the ninth century. 
They were converted to Christianity about the year 
1000. 

Genxvicve.—As a general] proposition, young womon, 
»specially if they are quite young, should be extremely 
careful whom they invite or receive at their hom 
unless the young men are known to thotr families | 
in general society. 

Rosm.—Learning French sod German together ts of 
no material assistance to the student, except in so far 
- “ry rovides a variety for which the mind feels grate- 

bere is no similarity in the languages, so that the 
po is not in that sense helpful to the ot ser. 


MY BOYS. 


Tre eldest has vot finished yet 
The third of life's young years ; 

His a are blue as violets, 

bright aa evening's tears , 

Gis hair is golden as the beams 
Tt vat usher ia the dawn, 

And softer than the tassels are 
That plume the growing corn ; 

His voice is sweeter to my ear 
Then lutes or woollen streams ; 

It rings amid my cores by day, 
And echoes in my dreams. 


He basa hundred pretty ways, 
Which I delight to “ee 

I love him next to Heaven and her 
Who gave the child to me. 

4nd when be nestles to my heart, 
And calls me by my name— 

bay only name he knows for me— 

hb no more for fame, 

Bat think that having such @ gem 
To wear upon my breast, 

Contented should { be to leave 
The chaplete for the reat. 


My other darling’s little life 
n taonths is counted yet; 

His eye is lustrous as a star, 
And black as burnished jet ; 

His hair is brown like forest leaves, 
When autumn's frosts begin. 

Four teeth have blossomed in his mouth 
A dimple dente his chin ; 

His amile ts like the smile that plays 
Upon a cherub's face— 

He is a cherub, though he makes 
My home his dwelling-place. 


No fear that we shall entertain 
* An angel unaware "— 
That beavenly look upon his face, 


us ey 4 the darling came, 
And bids us not forget, 

That He who lent the child to us 
Will come to claim him yet. 


2 
Q 


Srmon Tappaertit.—Partnership is a contract of two or 
more persons to place their money, effects, labour and 
skill, or some or all of them, in lawfnal commerce or 
bustness, and to divide the profit and bear the loss in 


certain proportions. 

A. P. F.—Any one or more of your children, . 
full age, may be appointed to execute your will 
may or may not know the contents, as you please, ‘tt 
you wish to benefit under the wili you must not 
allow them to sign the will as witnesses. 


A Poor Grat.—It is altogether likely that the only 
remedy for your trouble is to have the material dyed. 
If the spots are not large, could you not eee ction some lace 

or other trimming over them, o oes change the 
arrangement of the part that is so loured. 

Oountry Marp.-—To fatten fowls it is recommended 
to mix ether ground rice well scalded with milk, to 
which add some coarse sugar. Feed the fowls with this 
nutriment, which ehould be rather thick, in the day 
time, but not much at once, 


Booxy.—8o many of Dicken’s stories are clear and 
simple in plot and easily understood, that it may have 
been the author's object to make this one mysterious 
just fora change. At least that is the opinion of some 
readers, 


Jo.ret.—Tepid water; you can, of course, make the 
lather with hot water, but do not ‘put in the dress till it 
Work it up and down, drawing it 
through the latter without any rubbing, and rinse 
quickly and thoroughly in clean tepid water. 


ead of the seveath century, and [ 
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Motx.—Try bensine. Ordisary ink stains are 


removed by a strong acid such as tartaric or 
acid, but it may injure the colour, Wet the stain with 
hot water, and try try tartaric acid on it first, then when 
black disappears use oxalic. 

he i --Your bird seems to be suffering from the 

po Soowe ry —— or “Fronch a 
under any circumstances, 

simon imate i the disease is reeling as it often 
doss, from general debility, ‘ 


Sorniz.—It de phe Ngpetye oo femy ot! Benzino, 


ammonia, ob! of lime, are #!! things that a 
stains. one two ah Some Ss Sate crimson 
dress. Try ammonia first ona small bit of the cloth, 
end you willgoo il it tafanen the ecieuls 
Jess.—To preserve flowers in water, mix a Httle 
ope eli wage Bae ag x When about to 
ther, plunge stems into water and keep 
es cate temas 


Elaad bsasousistioand water. 
O. T. J.—Put two ounces of slaked lime—that is 


reduced to powder by water on it in ite 
* shell” sto” -int ja containing «gallon of 
shake freely, then put aside to 3 next 
pour off the clear water into bottles and cork tightly. 
Ler gad ——- Ff semaine See wore 
assigned servan: or absence 
summary would not be fussed and in a 


pa nage pan mp tetey me std y yo bee bow 
tn lieu of notice. 


One wo b Sr vo Kwow.—The hat must be raised 


se 


HE! 


oe ad, because it is the rule to do 
wan or ee cota et oh ogy ny 
8 or raw your re oO} 
urabrolla with your right hand, f ia 


Jowas.—The first step nocessary is to obtain a copy of 
the will of the relative who died in . colony ; 
a ee ee the ‘3 statement 
can then be ascertained, and if tree the peraon uamed 
in the will as executor can be called upen to account 
for the legacy to your wife. 


gp annette Ne do Sok bear Rat the man desires 

to marry you if he can he’ ter mis- 
fortune could fall upon you to have 
fi not atr ghey A, oD 
or 

a ye a 


e 





mt now 


into the 


fairly educated. His kuowledge id be 
varied and sound ; he kuow his own language 
be familiar with French, and un- 


almost sub; of a 
be able to com: and @ speaker as well as 
report him. It is quite a mistake to imagine that 
is a mere mechaaical 
Loses Ge he rds De 9 ina dish ad 
half a pint of eweet = oe oe ton ; mix 
pa iy ony me Sete time xd j then 
ce ea on oad 
until the alt will ae ceat of the 
nger. It is to be out half of ita size, anda 
of butter cut over half of the | r 
half must then be folded over the » be wel; 
beaten and rolled out thin. Then fold the oa 
napkin, and take care that it does not wrinkle; it must 
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